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PART  I 

The  Presidency 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  VS. 
HOOVER 


Chapter  I 

WHY  HAVE  A  PRESIDENT? 

WHAT  difference  does  it  make  who  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States?  The  sun  will 
come  up  and  the  sun  will  go  down,  spring  will 
follow  winter  and  summer  will  follow  spring — 
quite  regardless  of  who  happens  to  be  the  tenant 
of  the  White  House.  And  will  not  likewise  the 
nation  roll  on  its  majestic  way? 

The  sole  power  of  government  is  not  lodged  with 
the  President  and  neither  is  he  the  general  manager 
of  the  country — although  he  is  its  chief  executive. 

It  is  important  to  the  Republican  Party  to  have 
a  Republican  as  President.  It  is  important  to  the 
Democratic  Party  to  have  a  Democrat  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  But  this,  when  analyzed,  gets  down  to  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  politician’s  view  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  platforms  or  policies,  but  everything  to 
do  with  appointments  to  offices.  Undoubtedly  it 
does  make  a  difference  to  the  professional  poli- 
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tician  what  kind  of  a  man  is  President.  The  ideal 
President  from  his  point  of  view  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  can  be  counted  on  to  administer  the  high 
duties  of  the  Presidency  with  the  petty  devotions 
of  a  ward  boss. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  professional 
politicians  did  not  desire  the  nomination  of  the 
two  most  eminent  Republican  Presidents  since  the 
Civil  War,  nor  that  of  the  outstanding  Democratic 
President.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  nominated  as 
Vice-President  to  get  rid  of  him  and  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  nominated  as  Vice-President  in  order 
to  balance  a  ticket.  Each  first  became  President 
by  the  hand  of  fate.  Then  they  made  such  repu¬ 
tations  for  themselves  that  the  electorate  de¬ 
manded  their  renomination.  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
first  nomination  came  as  the  result  of  a  deadlock 
in  the  Democratic  Convention  and  not  because  the 
professional  politicians  of  his  party  in  the  least 
wanted  him.  His  renomination  was  a  matter 
which  he  alone  could  control. 

The  political  machines  are  strong  and  they  are 
necessary.  The  political  existence  of  this  country 
depends  upon  having  two  and  only  two  national 
parties.  But  the  strength  of  the  machines  is  only 
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the  strength  of  its  leaders — which  means  their 
ability  to  rally  the  votes  of  the  people  who  are  in 
no  sense  professional  politicians.  The  leadership 
of  the  party  in  power  is  ultimately  the  leadership 
of  the  President.  The  professional  political  ele¬ 
ment  living  on  the  remnants  of  the  old  spoils 
system  has  some  power  if  the  President  be  of  its 
political  party — no  matter  what  his  attitude 
toward  them — but  it  has  no  power  at  all  if  the 
President  be  of  the  opposite  party.  And  so  the 
machine,  no  matter  how  much  it  dislikes  a  pro¬ 
spective  candidate,  must  pick  him  as  a  candidate 
if  it  appears  that  he  is  surer  of  election  than  any 
other  prospective  candidate  of  the  party. 

Let  public  sentiment  shape  itself  and  it,  instead 
of  the  will  of  the  politician,  instantly  becomes  the 
directing  political  force.  The  electorate  is  not 
easily  roused,  but  it  slumbers  only  while  it  is  con¬ 
tent.  If  it  does  make  a  difference  who  is  President, 
the  electorate  can  and  will  dictate  its  choice. 

A  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  country  normally 
vote  the  Republican  ticket.  A  first-class  Repub¬ 
lican  nominee  for  the  Presidency  will,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  large  national  issues,  win  over  an  equally 
first-class  Democratic  nominee.  The  country  has 
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seen  prosperity  grow  under  the  principles  as  ad¬ 
vanced  and  administered  by  the  Republican  Party 
and  has  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  leadership 
and  experience  in  government  it  can  command.  In 
fact  so  accepted  are  the  Republican  principles  that 
most  of  them  are  not  vigorously  disputed  by  the 
Democratic  Party.  They  are  rejected  by  them 
only  in  form  and  not  in  substance.  All  of  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  Democrat  to  vote  for  a 
Republican  nominee  or  a  Republican  to  vote  for 
a  Democrat.  This  means  that,  although  a  first- 
class  Republican  candidate  can  hold  the  normal 
party  vote,  a  less  than  first-class  candidate  cannot. 

The  old  dividing  point  of  states  rights  means 
nothing  at  all.  No  one  is  proposing  to  dissolve 
the  union.  The  principle  is  presented  in  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  Amendment  but  there  is  no  party  line-up 
on  that  question.  It  is  the  Republicans  rather  than 
the  Democrats  who  are  resisting  the  extension  of 
Federal  power  and  the  centralization  of  too  many 
activities  at  Washington.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  ceased  its  radical  excursions  and  no  longer  be¬ 
lieves  in  Free  Silver  or  in  the  generic  iniquity  of 
industrial  organization.  The  Republican  principle 
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of  a  protective  tariff  has  been  in  fact,  if  not  in 
words,  accepted  by  the  Democratic  Party.  Only 
fanatics  advocate  the  ultimate  of  a  Chinese  wall 
of  protection  on  the  one  hand  or  of  absolute  free 
trade  on  the  other.  This  purely  economic  ques¬ 
tion  is  leaving  the  realm  of  politics  and  entering 
that  of  mathematics  and  common  sense.  No  party 
advocates  high  taxes  as  a  penalty  for  competence. 
We  do  not  to-day  divide  on  party  lines  on  such 
subjects  as  preparedness  and  foreign  relations. 
Neither  party  is  imperialistic.  The  Senate  re¬ 
jected  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  made  by  Secretary 
Knox  who  was  a  Republican  and  then  later  it  re¬ 
jected  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  made  by  Secretary 
Bryan  who  was  scarcely  an  imperialist  yet  whose 
treaty  went  far  beyond  that  of  Secretary  Knox. 
Our  only  recent  invasion  of  foreign  soil  other  than 
in  the  World  War  came  under  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  when  we  sent  armed  forces  into 
Mexico.  The  Democrats,  as  a  party,  no  longer 
give  the  League  of  Nations  other  than  the  most 
formal  lip  service. 

The  old  line  party  vote  is  fast  disappearing. 
It  had  to  disappear  with  the  spread  of  education. 
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A  very  considerable  number  of  the  men  and  women 
who  now  go  to  the  polls  have  had  at  least  a  high 
school  education.  They  are  as  far  away  from  the 
mouth-filling  phrases  of  the  old  politics  as  they  are 
from  the  frock  coat  and  string  tie  of  the  old  poli¬ 
tician. 

They  know — although  they  may  not  say — that 
we  have  passed  the  formative  stages  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  government.  The  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  is  a  hallowed  document  but  its  phrases 
have  to-day  no  living  force.  For  we  take  as  of 
course  those  principles  for  which  our  forefathers 
had  to  fight.  And  also  we  have  no  classes.  Before 
every  Presidential  election  one  hears  of  the  farmer 
vote,  the  labor  vote,  the  woman’s  vote,  the 
hyphen  vote,  and  so  on.  But  when  the  returns 
are  all  in,  invariably  it  appears  that  only  the 
American  vote  was  cast. 

If  there  are  no  burning  political  issues,  then 
what  difference  does  it  make  who  is  President? 
Does  the  ability  of  the  President  in  any  way  re¬ 
flect  itself  in  the  life  of  the  citizen?  We  attach 
great  weight  to  the  words  of  the  President.  He  is 
easily  the  most  significant  man  in  the  country.  He 
represents  the  country  in  the  minds  of  its  citizens. 
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It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  country  seems  to  go 
forward  fastest  under  able  Presidents. 

The  fathers  of  the  country  had  no  doubts  about 
the  importance  of  the  ability  and  the  personality 
of  the  President.  Indeed  they  felt  that  the  office 
was  of  such  supreme  importance  that  the  choice 
could  not  be  left  to  the  possible  whims  of  the  elec¬ 
torate — for  at  that  time  the  electorate  was  an 
unknown  element.  They  selected  only  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  government.  For  instance,  Jefferson 
had  been  in  General  Washington’s  cabinet,  Madi¬ 
son  in  Jefferson’s,  and  Monroe  in  Madison’s.  And 
in  those  days  the  President  did  not  have  the  powers 
of  to-day  and  our  government  was  but  a  tiny  thing. 
But  the  makers  regarded  their  new  little  govern¬ 
ment  as  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  inexperienced  and  they  judged  that  the  most 
valuable  experience  was  that  of  a  cabinet  officer. 

Their  problems  were  political.  Our  problems 
to-day  are  not  political.  They  are  basically  eco¬ 
nomic.  They  are  not  abstract.  They  have  to  do 
with  our  daily  bread — with  every  one  having  a 
fuller  and  more  prosperous  life  on  an  increasing 
standard  of  living. 

This  involves  the  direction  of  a  stupendous  col- 
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lection  of  forces.  Our  nation  is  the  dynamo  of 
the  world.  Look  at  it.  With  less  than  six  per  cent, 
of  the  land  area  of  the  world  and  less  than  seven 
per  cent,  of  its  population,  we  are  doing  one-half 
of  the  world’s  business.  We  produce  more  than 
half  of  the  world’s  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  steel,  copper, 
petroleum,  timber,  sulphur,  lead,  zinc,  and  cotton. 
We  have  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  automo¬ 
biles  and  trucks  in  the  world,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  railroad  mileage,  more  than  half  of  the 
ton-mile  traffic,  and  more  telephones  and  radios 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

In  this  great  wealth  of  production  nearly  every 
one  has  a  direct  stake.  Every  one  has  an  indirect 
stake.  About  forty-five  million  men  and  women 
have  the  stake  of  wages  or  profits  in  factories  and 
offices  and  on  six  million  farms.  The  investors  of 
the  country  are  no  longer  a  class,  for  fifteen  million 
people  hold  stocks  and  bonds.  The  building  so¬ 
cieties  have  twelve  and  one-half  million  members. 
We  are  paying  premiums  on  around  a  hundred 
million  life  insurance  policies. 

The  British  worker  must  put  in  around  twenty- 
eight  hours  of  labour  to  obtain  what  our  workers 
get  in  eight  hours.  Our  per  capita  income  ex- 
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pressed  in  terms  of  the  buying  power  of  pre-war 
dollars  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1913. 

All  this  is  not  the  result  of  accident.  The  pro¬ 
gression  has  brought  us  new  problems  of  a  kind 
that  cannot  be  expressed  in  political  terms.  The 
division  is  no  longer  between  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
We  have  refused  to  accept  poverty  as  a  natural 
condition  which  means  turning  all  the  old  notions 
of  government  upside  down — but  without  the 
necessity  also  of  pulling  all  its  machinery  apart. 
We  are  evolving  a  philosophy  of  our  own  that  has 
nothing  in  common  with  any  of  the  old  philoso¬ 
phies.  It  is  neither  conservative  nor  radical.  It 
is  itself.  We  are  as  far  from  Adam  Smith  as  we 
are  from  Karl  Marx. 

It  is  only  because  prosperity  has  been  so  well 
nigh  universal  that  we  have  an  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem  or  a  coal  problem  or  any  of  several  other 
problems  of  the  same  general  character  in  which 
the  complaint  is  not  of  oppression  or  of  political 
inequality  but  gets  flatly  around  to:  “Why  cannot 
I  make  the  kind  of  a  living  that  other  people  are 
making?” 

Our  paramount  issue  to-day  is  to  achieve  that 
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which  was  always  considered  impossible.  We  have 
put  poverty  on  so  nearly  a  voluntary  basis  that  we 
have  been  forced  to  find  a  new  definition  for  pov¬ 
erty — well  above  the  line  of  destitution.  We  are 
in  the  business  of  levelling  up  and  have  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  levelling  down — in  the  manner  of  the 
old  social  theories.  We  have  set  about  making 
prosperity  and  not  poverty  universal. 

The  abolishing  of  poverty  has  in  politics  always 
been  only  a  fantastic  theory — the  elaborate  divid¬ 
ing  up  of  something  that  was  not  there  to  divide. 
The  hitching  of  science  to  individual  effort  has  now 
made  the  prospect,  at  least  for  us,  easily  within 
the  limits  of  practicability.  The  abolishing  of  pov¬ 
erty  is  not  nearly  so  fantastic  a  conception  as  the 
radio — or  as  even  the  airplane.  Science  has  made 
so  many  dreams  come  true  that  we  to-day  forget 
that  in  our  ordinary  life  we  take  as  a  matter  of 
course  what  yesterday  were  only  dreams.  The 
great  British  statesman  Gladstone  was  induced  to 
visit  the  laboratory  where  Professor  Faraday  had 
made  a  crude  machine  which  produced  electricity. 
“What  use  is  it?”  asked  the  Prime  Minister — cer¬ 
tain  that  the  future  of  the  Empire  depended  on  its 
statesmen  and  its  soldiers.  “Some  day  you  will  be 
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able  to  tax  it,”  answered  Faraday.  From  that 
little  contrivance  developed  the  dynamo  and  to¬ 
day  the  investment  in  the  generation  of  electrical 
power  about  equals  the  wealth  of  England  during 
the  time  of  Gladstone. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  to-day  of  voting 
age  have  seen  this  country  transform.  They  have 
seen  great  new  industries  come  as  if  by  magic — 
the  automobile  industry,  the  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  radio.  And  within  established  indus¬ 
tries  so  many  changes  have  taken  place  that  they 
are  practically  new  industries. 

This  has  not  been  due  solely  to  science  but  to 
the  combination  of  pure  science  with  engineering 
and  the  alliance  of  both  with  the  men  of  business 
and  finance. 

Has  Government  played  no  part?  It  has  played 
a  great  part — not  in  the  doing  but  in  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  doing.  The  great  advance  has 
come  under  the  administration  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 
For  he  has  conceived  of  government  as  an  aid  to 
progress  and  not  as  an  obstacle — or  as  an  end  in 
itself. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  new  age  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  nation.  The  political  thought  of  yes- 
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terday  will  not  fit  the  needs  of  to-day.  If  we  are 
not  to  fail  in  our  great  task  then  we  must  devise  a 
new  politics  which  has  in  it  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  and  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  to  the 
welfare  of  man. 

This  needs  leadership  of  informed  understand¬ 
ing  and  that  leadership  can  best  function  if  it 
exists  in  the  person  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  does  matter  who  is  President.  It  matters 
mightily. 

Let  us  see  then  what  is  before  us — for  we  cannot 
intelligently  decide  on  the  kind  of  President  we 
need  unless  we  know  something  of  the  job  we  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  fill. 


Chapter  II 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROSPERITY — INDUSTRY 

THE  problem  of  prosperity  is  national  and  has 
to  do  with  both  industry  and  agriculture.  If 
either  be  taken  as  a  thing  wholly  separate  and 
apart  from  the  other,  then  both  will  fall. 

Their  problems  are  not  sectional.  The  center  of 
industry  is  just  a  few  miles  out  of  Chicago.  Very 
few  states  are  now  wholly  industrial  or  wholly  agri¬ 
cultural.  Such  states  as  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
North  Carolina,  and  Alabama  used  to  be  great 
farming  states.  They  still  are.  But  also  they  are 
great  industrial  states.  No  one  knows  where  the 
farm  begins  and  the  factory  stops. 

Ours  became  a  great  nation  because  the  products 
of  our  sections  could  be  so  freely  interchanged. 
Industry  is  the  largest  customer  of  the  farm  and 
the  farm  is  the  largest  customer  of  industry.  The 
relations  between  them  and  in  fact  among  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  national  life  are  balanced  on  knife  edges. 
These  relations  are  constantly  changing  but  any 

sudden  disturbance  results  surely  in  disaster. 

15 
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Remedies  for  over-night  adjustment  are  not  pro¬ 
posed  out  of  a  full  knowledge  but  out  of  a  full 
ignorance. 

Our  task  is  now  to  discover  in  industry  a  way 
to  keep  employment  steady.  Toward  that  we  are 
working.  We  know  that  the  Old  World  remedies 
such  as  unemployment  insurance  are  only  a  beg¬ 
ging  of  the  question.  One  of  the  methods  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  farm  on  a  profit  basis  is  through  the  regu¬ 
larizing  of  industry.  For  in  1921,  when  we  had 
unemployment,  the  domestic  consumption  of  farm 
products  dropped  some  sixteen  per  cent. — and  that 
is  about  the  percentage  of  farm  products  which 
commonly  go  into  export. 

First  take  industry.  We  have  by  no  means  all 
the  facts.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  has  been 
happening. 

We  have  been  going  ahead  in  the  teeth  of  what, 
in  the  old  way  of  thinking,  are  compelling  reasons 
for  recession,  and  also  we  are  doing  some  most 
contradictory  things.  The  roster  is  amazing.  The 
cost  of  living  is  low  but  the  volume  of  business  is 
higher  than  ever  it  has  been.  It  used  to  be  axio¬ 
matic  that  low  farm  prices  spell  depression  for  the 
whole  country,  but  our  greatest  strides  forward 
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have  come  since  1921  and  during  all  this  time  farm 
prices  have  been  unsatisfactory — although  the  fig¬ 
ures  on  farm  incomes  are  probably  wrong. 

It  was  positively  held  that  wages  would  have 
to  be  liquidated  from  their  post-war  peak.  They 
are  to-day  actually  higher  in  money  than  ever  they 
were  and  very  much  higher  in  purchasing  power — 
but  they  cost  less  per  unit  of  production.  It  has 
been  held  that  wages  have  a  high  purchasing 
power  only  because  the  cost  of  food  products  has 
dropped.  But  food  does  not  take  up  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  modern  wage.  We  are  said  to  be  living 
extravagantly  with  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  but 
the  savings  bank  deposits  alone  amount  to  $26,000 
millions  and  they  are  owned  by  forty-eight  mil¬ 
lion  people — which  means  that  nearly  half  of  the 
people  have  a  cash  reserve. 

Business  has  to  be  done  on  narrow  margins,  and 
above  all  it  is  important  for  plants  to  keep  going. 
The  machinery  which  makes  high  wages  produc¬ 
tive  is  very  expensive  and  soon  eats  its  head  off 
when  idle.  That  has  brought  in  the  adoption  of 
many  standards  under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Hoover.  The  amount  of  money  now  being  saved 
each  year  by  the  adoption  of  standards  runs  into 
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the  hundreds  of  millions.  The  lumber  industry 
alone  is  saving  an  immense  sum  simply  by  bringing 
standards  into  its  manufactured  sizes.  And  so  are 
no  end  of  other  industries.  Standards  make  for 
more  even  production. 

The  savings  of  standardizing  run  all  the  way  to 
the  consumer,  for  they  prevent  useless  duplication 
while  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  restrict  the 
range  of  purchasing.  For  instance,  it  aids  every 
one  to  have  sizes  what  they  purport  to  be,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  maker.  The  pooling  of  business  ideas 
has  added  greatly  to  the  common  wealth.  The 
same  urge  has  brought  on  winter  building — which 
means  that  the  highly  seasonal  nature  of  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  is  being  taken  away.  There  is  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  more  employment  during  winter  in 
the  building  trades  now  than  there  was  five  years 
ago,  and  this  of  course  means  steadier  employment 
in  a  great  number  of  affiliated  industries  and  con¬ 
sequently  steadier  employment  throughout  all  in¬ 
dustry.  The  development  of  the  inexpensive 
closed  car  took  the  automobile  out  of  the  class  of 
seasonal  vehicles. 

Every  flattening  of  the  seasonal  curve  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  adds  to  the  purchasing  power  of  its  mem- 
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bers.  And  few  industries  are  now  so  backward 
that  they  accept  the  old  seasons.  If  they  cannot 
change  the  seasonal  character,  then  they  take  on 
a  supplementary  line  for  the  off  seasons.  An  aid 
to  this  is  the  breaking  away  by  the  American  work¬ 
man  from  the  rigid  craft  conventions  of  older  days. 
A  man  who  cannot  find  work  in  his  own  trade  will 
shift  to  another  line  where  men  are  needed. 

This  all  adds  to  our  man  power  and  our  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  it  is  a  spreading  process.  And 
in  this  line  the  extension  of  the  machine  and  the 
planning  of  work  which  was  forced  by  high  wages 
has  brought  another  interesting  development  of 
extreme  significance.  Formerly  only  an  expert 
workman  of  good  physique  could  earn  a  decent 
living.  The  machine  has  extended  an  excellent 
living  to  the  very  large  class  who  could  never 
hope  to  earn  livings  as  craftsmen.  Thus  a  great 
human  waste  has  been  taken  up  and  the  result  has 
been  to  move  the  craftsman  a  peg  higher,  for  he 
is  needed  to  make  the  tools  and  the  machinery  for 
those  who  are  not  craftsmen.  The  specialization 
has  extended  to  benefit  the  white-collar  employees, 
for  now  a  great  number  of  under-executives  need 
do  only  one  thing  well.  Thus  many  a  man  who 
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could  earn  little  because  he  was  not  well  rounded 
is  able  to  earn  a  fair  salary. 

None  of  the  quick  and  easy  explanations  out  of 
the  old  vocabulary  of  business  fits  to-day’s  case. 
Our  present  activity  is  not  due  to  the  war.  Time 
has  killed  that  version.  The  war  closed  ten  years 
ago.  We  supplied  our  associates  with  about 
$9,500  millions  in  money  and  goods,  and  we  have 
been  repaid  so  little  that  much  of  the  account 
stands  to-day  as  a  donation.  One  does  not  get  rich 
by  giving  away  things.  Another  explanation  is 
that  the  cessation  of  building  during  the  war  caused 
a  shortage  and  making  up  that  shortage  has  lifted 
all  business.  We  have  had  a  stupendous  amount  of 
building  and  undoubtedly  in  the  beginning  a  deal 
of  it  was  to  catch  up  with  a  shortage.  But  we  have 
kept  right  on  building,  although  the  war  deficit 
must  long  since  have  been  covered.  The  building 
to-day  may  be  a  cause  but  it  looks  more  like  a 
result — the  result  of  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  rise  of  the  automobile  trade  is  by  many 
given  as  the  cause  and  by  a  discriminate  use  of 
figures  one  may  prove  that  this  is  an  auto  pros¬ 
perity.  But  the  production  and  sale  of  motor 
vehicles  are  hardly  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  of 
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what  is  believed  to  be  the  total  of  national  busi¬ 
ness,  and  although  the  industry  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  our  national  economy,  probably 
the  use  of  its  products  has  more  to  do  with  national 
prosperity  than  their  production. 

The  mentality  of  the  country  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  the  automobile.  The  ability 
to  move  about  freely  has  prevented  people  from 
being  satisfied  with  any  traditional  life,  and  also 
the  addition  of  so  many  millions  of  mobile  horse¬ 
power  must  have  had  some  other  deep  effects,  for 
we  now  use  much  more  power  in  individual  trans¬ 
portation  than  we  do  in  industry.  One  effect  has 
been  to  increase  the  area  over  which  a  man  may 
work,  and  this  is  exactly  equivalent  to  giving  him 
another  power  tool,  for  he  can  annually  do  more 
work  and  therefore  get  more  pay.  In  the  old  days 
the  men  in  the  building  trades,  taking  only  one 
example,  had  to  depend  on  the  work  offered  within 
a  radius  of  five  or  ten  miles  of  their  homes — or  give 
up  their  homes.  Now  that  radius  is  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  and  often  on  country  operations  where  local 
union  rules  do  not  hold,  one  will  notice  license 
plates  from  half  a  dozen  states. 

The  automobile  has  probably  been  the  largest 
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single  factor  in  bringing  about  our  condition,  but 
it  is  the  use  of  the  automotive  unit  rather  than  its 
manufacture  which  counts  most  heavily.  But  giv¬ 
ing  to  automobiles  the  credit  for  our  present  con¬ 
dition  does  not  show  how  the  people  managed  to 
buy  them. 

Another  more  mysterious  explanation  is  that  our 
large  receipts  of  gold  gave  us  a  large  amount  of 
credit  to  play  with  and  that  we  have  since  been 
playing  with  it.  This  in  a  measure  also  is  true  but 
it  does  not  explain  the  complete  absence  of  a  boom 
condition  nor  the  increases  in  savings.  Easy  credit 
has  always  before  brought  about  rising  prices  and 
speculation.  We  have  falling  prices  and  only  stock 
speculation.  The  expansion  and  control  of  credit 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  favorite  ex¬ 
planation  but  this  does  not  get  very  far  because, 
although  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
is  extremely  important,  its  functions  are  regulative. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  initiate  industrial  practice 
nor  teach  us  how  to  use  credit. 

Credit  power  is  essential  and  so  also  is  artificial 
power  applied  through  machinery,  but  the  rather 
usual  attributing  of  our  wages  and  standards  of 
living  to  mass  production  gets  the  cart  before  the 
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horse.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  factory  out¬ 
put  per  wage-earner  has  increased  forty  per  cent, 
since  1919  and  nearly  all  of  this  has  come  since 
1921.  The  cost  of  living  is  about  seventy  per  cent, 
above  pre-war  costs  but  wages  are  a  hundred  and 
twenty-one  per  cent,  above.  In  the  ten  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1919  the  increase  in  per  capita  production 
amounted  to  only  around  four  per  cent.,  while 
wages,  so  far  as  buying  power  was  concerned,  re¬ 
mained  almost  stationary.  None  of  these  figures 
are  accurate  but  they  show  the  trend.  A  spectacu¬ 
lar  calculation  is  that  as  compared  with  China  each 
of  our  workers  has  thirty-five  invisible  slaves  help¬ 
ing  him.  Our  mass  production  is  an  effect  and  not 
a  cause.  We  have  worked  into  mass  production 
because  of  an  ability  to  supply  purchasing  power. 
What  would  happen  to  a  concern  which  set  up  a 
plant  in  China  capable  of  producing  five  thousand 
automobiles  a  day? 

It  is  very  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  cause 
and  effect.  They  do  get  frightfully  mixed  up. 
The  best  evidence  seems  to  show  that  we  have 
during  the  last  half  dozen  years  actually  gone 
through  an  economic  revolution  which  we  do  not 
wholly  comprehend,  for  it  is  partly  material  and 
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partly  spiritual.  The  “great  American  secret”  is 
not  a  secret  but  the  intelligent  combining  of  the 
best  methods  and  means  which  can  be  found  and 
a  quick  discarding  of  that  which  does  not  prove 
up.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution — a  con¬ 
tinuous  revolution  which  destroys  only  better  to 
rebuild.  And  some  day  we  may  discover  that  it 
has  been  the  most  far-reaching  of  all  revolutions. 
This  revolution  has  released  forces  which  we  can¬ 
not  measure.  Some  of  them  we  cannot  even  lo¬ 
cate — but  we  know  they  exist. 

Is  there  any  scientific  basis  for  holding  that  pros¬ 
perity  is  unreasonable  and  therefore  cannot  be 
made  a  permanent  condition?  What  is  prosperity? 

It  is  not  a  collection  of  figures,  nor  again  is  it 
a  state  of  affairs  in  which  any  one  without  ability 
and  without  effort  can  live  in  effete  elegance.  It 
does  not  get  us  anywhere  to  dismiss  life  and  death 
and  work  and  soar  off  playing  harps.  Also  it  does 
not  help  to  debate  the  relative  merits  of  material 
and  spiritual  prosperity.  The  two  may  or  may  not 
be  in  opposition,  although  it  is  hard  to  explain 
why  a  well-fed  man  should  be  more  wicked  than  a 
hungry  one. 

For  working  purposes  and  without  going  into 
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minute  refinements,  material  prosperity  may  be 
defined  as  a  condition  in  which  every  one  by  ade¬ 
quate  exertion  may  obtain  a  progressively  better 
sustenance  with  a  further  reward  for  further  effort 
in  proportion  roughly  to  the  efficacy  rather  than 
the  force  of  that  effort.  And  with  the  provision 
that  those  members  of  society  incapable  of  ade¬ 
quate  effort  will  at  least  be  sustained. 

That  is  exactly  the  condition  which  obtains  to¬ 
day.  We  are  prosperous.  We  have  not  equal 
rewards  for  equal  efforts.  That  may  not  be  in  the 
nature  of  things,  or  again  it  may  be  that  no  efforts 
are  equal.  We  have  no  provision  for  rewarding 
hard  work  simply  because  it  is  hard,  for  it  is  only 
sweat  plus  intelligence  that  counts.  We  have  no 
provision  against  any  one  making  too  much  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  know  how  much  is  too  much.  We 
have  a  great  many  rich  people  in  this  country  to¬ 
day,  but  none  of  them  seems  to  be  doing  any  harm, 
while  a  great  many  of  them  seem  to  be  doing  a 
deal  of  good.  Poverty,  for  the  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  fit,  is  now  almost  a  voluntary  condition  and 
we  are  making  progress  toward  the  care  of  those 
who  are  unfit. 

This  picture  is  not  perfect.  Probably  more  re- 
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mains  to  be  done  than  has  been  done,  but  at  least 
we  have  a  condition  which  is  better  on  the  average 
than  anything  the  world  has  ever  known.  Any 
one  can  point  out  where  it  might  be  bettered,  and 
also  a  rosier  and  more  self-satisfied  picture  might 
be  drawn.  There  is  no  need  to  overstate  or  to 
understate.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is 
to  discover  what  is  unreasonable  about  whatever 
degree  of  prosperity  we  have.  For  if  it  be  un¬ 
reasonable,  it  must  change  for  the  worse  and  not 
for  the  better.  Does  the  fault  lie  with  our  con¬ 
dition  or  with  our  reasoning? 

The  preservation  of  that  prosperity  and  its 
extension  through  every  phase  of  life  is  the  out¬ 
standing  task  of  national  leadership. 


Chapter  III 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROSPERITY — AGRICULTURE 

FARMING,  like  industry,  is  in  transition.  And 
that  is  always  a  period  of  trouble.  The  facts 
are  obscure  and  so  many  professional  friends  of  the 
farmer  have  turned  up  that  the  facts  may  not  be 
known  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  have,  for  in¬ 
stance,  no  facts  on  consumption  and  very  few  on 
costs. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  problem  of  the  farm  is 
one  for  sound  economic  study.  That  phase  is  being 
neglected — it  is  far  easier  to  shed  tears  over  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  than  to  examine  into  his 
troubles.  For  no  study  can  be  completed  by  next 
election  day.  No  sound  remedy  can  be  founded 
on  less  than  the  facts.  Tears,  however,  can  flow 
at  any  time  and  promises  are  as  free  as  the  air. 

We  are  said  to  have  a  farm  problem.  More  ac¬ 
curately,  we  have  a  determined  movement  to  break 
away  from  the  old  standards  of  what  a  farmer 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  and  to  get  out  into  the 

broad  field  which  has  just  been  cleared  in  industry 
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and  where  adequate  reward  may  be  had  for 
reasoned  endeavor.  The  movement  at  every 
point  exactly  parallels  the  progression  of  industry 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive  basis — from  the 
stage  of  thankfulness  for  being  able  to  live  to  the 
stage  of  thankfulness  for  being  able  to  strive. 

It  is  very  right  and  proper  that  we  should  have 
agricultural  discontent,  for  it  is  very  apparent  that 
the  traditions,  the  practices,  and  the  theories  of 
farming,  as  well  as  the  farmer  himself,  should  be 
as  thoroughly  overhauled  as  they  have  been  in  in¬ 
dustry.  The  mere  preaching  of  discontent  is  val¬ 
uable — no  matter  how  destructive  may  be  the 
intent. 

We  are  in  the  phase  of  phrases.  And  each  phrase 
has  a  school  behind  it.  One  says  that  we  need  a 
sound  farm  policy.  But  what  is  the  policy  expected 
to  do?  And  how  are  we  going  to  know  that  it 
is  sound?  Another  says  that  we  simply  need 
business  methods  in  agriculture.  But  what  are 
business  methods?  We  must  have  price  stability, 
says  another.  He  means  that  farm  products  must 
always  maintain  the  same  relation  to  the  prices 
of  general  commodities  as  found  by  some  index. 
But  what  commodities  and  what  index?  And  are 
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the  prices  to  be  fixed  permanently  above  or  per¬ 
manently  below  the  index  price?  The  farm  in¬ 
come  must  be  raised  to  a  footing  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  income — whatever  that  is.  But  if  the  in¬ 
dustrial  income  drops,  then  will  farm  prices  also 
be  put  down  in  sympathy?  We  need  orderly 
marketing.  But  who  knows  what  orderly  market¬ 
ing  is?  In  practice  what  is  said  to  be  orderly 
marketing  seems  quite  like  any  other  marketing. 
Organize  the  farmers  into  cooperative  societies. 
But  to  what  end  shall  they  cooperate?  And  what 
shall  be  the  basis  of  cooperation— geographical 
location  or  product?  Give  us  more  light — more 
statistics.  But  statistics  do  not  seem  to  bring 
light — rather  they  bring  on  darkness.  Not  long 
since  a  group  of  farm  economists  met  in  solemn 
session  and  decided  that  a  close  study  of  their 
figures  compelled  the  prophecy  that  the  farm  could 
hope  for  nothing  better  for  ten  years  to  come. 
They  could  have  said  that  with  equal  authority 
after  gazing  into  a  crystal  ball,  for  prophecy  de¬ 
pends  on  inspiration,  not  on  information.  The 
farms  are  cursed  with  statistics,  for  the  facilities 
for  collecting  and  collating  figures  have  far  outrun 
the  ability  to  know  what  the  results  mean. 
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And  finally,  we  have  the  militant  souls  who  must 
picture  everything  in  terms  of  battle.  They  say 
that  industry  is  gaining  at  the  expense  of  farming 
and  the  tables  must  be  turned  and  the  West  must 
rise  up  against  the  East.  In  point  of  fact  there  are 
farmers  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.  Where 
does  the  East  end  and  the  West  begin?  But  what 
is  the  battle  to  be  about?  Who  is  going  to  fight  it? 
How  will  the  winner  know  that  he  has  won,  and 
what  will  he  win?  The  battle  notion  makes  for 
easy  talking,  as  does  the  blaming  it  all  on  the  pin- 
headedness  of  the  farmer  or  the  rapaciousness  of 
the  speculator.  The  situation  can  neither  be  dis¬ 
missed  nor  settled  in  a  word. 

The  prevailing  farm  income  studies  have  be¬ 
come  sanctified  by  repetition.  The  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  several  years  ago  made 
a  number  of  findings  which  have  been  taken  as  true 
just  because  they  were  official.  We  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  while  the  Government  can  put  certain 
words  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  thereby  make  it 
worth  a  dollar,  it  cannot  likewise  put  words  of 
nonsense  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  and  thereby  turn 
them  into  sense.  Quite  lately  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board  published  a  book,  taking 
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existing  figures,  and  getting  some  most  surprising 
results.  Their  findings  were  given  wide  publicity 
because  their  authority  was  attested  by  a  number 
of  prominent  industrialists,  no  one  of  whom  could 
have  had  the  leisure  to  give  the  processes  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  The  report  reached  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  year  1900  agriculture  took 
a  turn  for  the  bad,  that  it  has  been  getting  worse, 
and  since  1920  has  become  simply  awful. 

These  reports  and  more  especially  their  fountain 
head,  the  purely  tentative  report  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  some  years  ago, 
have  been  scrutinized  by  several  of  the  more  acute 
farm  economists,  such  as  John  D.  Black,  C.  L. 
Holmes,  and  Joseph  F.  Davis  sufficiently  to  point 
out  the  initial  errors — which  are  enough  to  make 
the  reports  not  only  valueless  but  positively  mis¬ 
leading.  Actually,  we  have  no  reliable  data  at  all 
on  farm  income,  and  especially,  as  Dr.  Black  has 
pointed  out,  on  such  items  as  the  amounts  and 
value  of  animal  slaughter  on  the  farm,  the  amounts 
and  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  and  con¬ 
sumed  at  home,  the  similar  items  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  sales  of  timber  products,  and  the  receipts 
of  labor  off  the  farm  and  from  outside  investments. 
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In  the  attaining  of  average  net  incomes,  which 
every  little  while  are  published  by  some  one  or 
other  to  show  the  state  of  the  farmer,  there  are 
similar  errors  arising  not  only  from  the  omission 
of  items  of  income  but  by  putting  in  items  of  ex¬ 
pense,  some  of  which  are  not  expenses  at  all  and 
others  of  which  are  charged  at  hypothetical  prices. 
And  yet  it  is  often  proposed  that  legislative  and 
other  action  of  a  far-reaching  nature  should  be 
based  upon  statistical  conclusions  which  are  only 
elaborately  caparisoned  errors. 

These  mathematical  exercises  do  not  touch  the 
real  farm  situation.  They  do  not  touch  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  because  there  is  no  average  farmer. 
They  do  not  touch  the  agricultural  population  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nowhere  a  composite  agricultural 
population.  Thus  they  cannot  touch  the  real 
problems  of  agriculture.  But  they  do  obscure 
them.  And  they  do  otherwise  work  harmfully. 

A  farm  is  only  an  industrial  plant  in  which 
chemistry  and  the  handling  of  materials  are  the 
predominant  factors.  It  seems  to  be  something 
else  only  because  we  are  apt  to  look  at  the  farm 
as  a  whole  instead  of  at  the  elements  which  go  to 
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make  it  up.  Its  traditions  and  customs  are  very 
old — as  old  as  time. 

The  progress  of  farming  seems  to  be  on  all  fours 
with  the  development  of  industry.  Therefore,  why 
should  not  the  principles  of  industry  be  applied  to 
farming?  Agriculture  is  not  merely  an  affair  of 
raising  food.  Our  largest  cash  crop — cotton — is 
not  eaten.  Neither  is  wool.  Corn  is  mainly  one 
of  the  raw  materials  for  the  animal  industry.  And 
so  on. 

Farming  may  be  a  way  of  living  or  it  may  be  an 
industry.  It  has  until  recently  been  considered 
wholly  as  a  way  of  living,  and  its  present  organiza¬ 
tion  is  such  that  most  plans  for  farm  relief  start 
with  the  assumption  that  it  must  continue  to  be 
only  a  way  of  living.  Were  one  to  suggest  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  the  industrialization  of  the 
farm,  the  objection  would  be  perfectly  valid  that 
all  farms  could  not  be  immediately  abandoned  and 
reorganized.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  sweeping  and  drastic  reorganization.  We  have 
to  grow  into  things.  Our  big  industrial  units  are  all 
growths.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  were  combina¬ 
tions  of  existing  enterprises,  but  where  the  com- 
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binations  were  large,  even  though  the  units  were  in 
the  same  line  of  business,  it  took  a  minimum  of  five 
years  and  a  deal  of  costly  failure  to  learn  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  management.  Large  combinations  of 
diverse  units  have  always  failed  because  they  could 
not  be  managed. 

The  farm  as  a  method  of  living  has  conspicuous 
advantages.  Every  one  knows  what  they  are. 
Many  men  can  be  happy  only  in  the  country,  and 
those  conveniences  which  made  the  city  preferred 
are  rapidly  extending  into  the  countryside.  That 
is  a  subject  in  itself.  In  the  old  days  the  farm  had 
every  advantage,  because  the  struggle  of  man  was 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  the  farm  pro¬ 
vided  all  of  these.  The  first  step  in  the  indus¬ 
trialization  of  the  farm  was  giving  up  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  loom.  Then  gradually  came  the 
emergence  from  the  self-contained  stage.  Now  the 
farmer,  to  live,  must  sell  his  crops  for  money. 

Is  there  any  greatly  easy  and  magic  way  to  get 
money?  Only  one  law  could  bring  immediate 
prosperity  to  the  farmer.  Such  a  law  would  be 
one  steadily  to  inflate  the  currency  until  there  was 
nothing  left  to  inflate.  That  would  bring  a  fake 
prosperity — we  all  had  a  taste  of  it  after  the  war. 
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There  are  some  laws  which  might  help  and  there 
are  others  which  would  surely  hinder. 

A  royal  road  can  be  promised — and  is  freely  be¬ 
ing  promised.  But  the  promise  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Many  economists  are  quite  doleful  over  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  farm  population.  But  these  econo¬ 
mists  are  not  farmers.  The  farmers  are  getting  rid 
of  all  the  help  they  can  find  a  way  to  do  with¬ 
out — many  agricultural  engineers  hold  that  a  cut 
of  a  quarter  can  be  made.  They  insist  that  the 
only  way  toward  farm  prosperity  is  by  growing 
larger  crops  with  fewer  people — and  more  ma¬ 
chinery.  Many  farm  economists,  on  the  other 
hand,  see  in  this  only  the  way  to  disaster.  They 
say  that  larger  crops  will  result  in  lower  prices — 
in  prices  so  low  that  no  cutting  of  costs  will  admit 
of  profit.  Two  schools  of  farm  thought  are  grow¬ 
ing  up.  The  one  wants  to  industrialize  farming 
by  machinery — to  cheapen  the  costs  of  production. 
The  other  wants  to  find  some  method  of  limiting 
production  and  stabilizing  prices.  These  schools 
seem  absolutely  opposed  to  each  other.  In  fact 
they  are  both  right— and  both  wrong. 

What  is  now  called  the  problem  of  the  surplus 
is  going  to  take  on  a  different  dress.  It  will  be 
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the  same  problem  which  industry  has — not  how 
much  will  the  people  buy  but  how  much  can  they 
be  made  to  buy.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  market  for  food  is  more  rigid  than  the  market 
for  general  goods.  We  have  no  fixed  national  food 
habits,  just  as  we  have  no  fixed  national  dress  or 
living  habits.  Therefore,  the  industrialization  of 
at  least  a  part  of  farming  is  inevitable — the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  more  money  fits  in  with  the  desire 
to  make  more  money. 

The  low-cost  men  who  are  already  in  farming — 
the  men  who  have  adopted  better  methods — will 
soon  make  living  impossible  for  the  high-cost  men. 
Among  our  various  national  vices  is  not  that  of 
drifting. 

Therefore,  any  farming  scheme  which  has  as  its 
high  ideal  the  equalization  of  the  reward  for  un¬ 
equal  effort — the  reward  of  work  simply  because 
it  is  work — or  which  otherwise  tries  to  put  the 
most  capable  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  least 
capable  is  bound  to  fail,  unless  and  until  the  most 
capable  feel  that  they  are  no  more  deserving  than 
the  least  capable. 

Farming  is  not  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  an  oc¬ 
cupation.  And  as  in  all  other  occupations,  the 
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quality  of  manhood  varies  with  the  individual.  As 
to  quick  and  inclusive  methods  of  increasing  the 
returns  of  agriculture  over  night,  one  method  is 
just  as  good  as  another.  None  of  them  is  any 
good.  There  is  no  single  method  in  business  that 
is  always  successful  and  there  can  be  no  single 
method  in  farming. 

Few  points  are  more  certain  than  that  the  law 
cannot  positively  create  prosperity.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  law  to  give  increased  earnings  to  a 
class,  provided  always  that  this  class  is  not  so  large 
as  to  be  too  great  a  burden  upon  those  who  are  not 
in  the  class.  Prosperity  made  by  law  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  some  one. 

Good  farming  can  be  promoted  by  legislation. 
The  law  can  let  down  the  barriers  to  progress. 
The  danger  is  always  that  the  law  will  unwittingly 
erect  new  barriers.  Every  sort  of  subsidy  and 
guaranty  is  a  barrier  to  progress  because  they  not 
only  remove  the  pressure  for  better  methods  but 
also  penalize  other  classes.  This  reacts  on  the  sub¬ 
sidized  class  by  lessening  the  demand  for  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  prices  it  must 
pay  for  the  goods  it  buys.  In  the  economic  lunacy 
of  the  after-war  period,  Europe  tried  every  con- 
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ceivable  sort  of  subsidy  and  guaranty  for  agricul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  for  industry,  and  every  one  of  them 
failed. 

The  striking  feature  of  all  the  talk  of  farm 
relief  is  the  utter  lack  of  real  leadership  in  the 
problem  and  the  abundance  of  well-wishers — who, 
parrot-like,  repeat  formulas.  Some  repeat  the 
formulas  quite  sincerely  but  without  the  least 
notion  of  what  they  are  about.  Others  are  not  so 
sincere.  For  there  are  many  who  believe  that  pre¬ 
election  promises  hold  only  until  election  day. 

The  problem  of  the  farm — and  no  one  yet  knows 
quite  what  it  is — must  be  solved  in  the  general 
development  of  the  nation’s  estate.  As  a  thing 
apart  it  cannot  be  solved.  And  that  is  what 
every  farmer  knows.  No  one  wants  a  law  which 
stabilizes  downward. 


Chapter  IV 


THE  WORLD  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  President  is  the  natural  leader  of  the 
country  in  all  its  larger  domestic  affairs.  In 
foreign  relations  he  is  the  Constitutional  leader. 
The  Senate  has  a  kind  of  veto  power  in  that  it  may 
refuse  to  confirm  treaties  and  appointments.  But 
the  first  steps  and  in  the  end  the  policies  are  the 
President’s — however  much  counsel  he  may  and 
usually  does  take. 

We  are  already  in  a  critical  period  in  our  domes¬ 
tic  affairs — critical  because  we  have  a  tremendously 
high-powered  machine  which  we  do  not  know 
much  about  running.  It  is  bound  shortly  to  get 
out  of  order  unless  we  learn  how  to  care  for  it.  If 
it  gets  out  of  order,  then  it  may  run  amuck— and 
smash  itself  and  us.  The  coming  years  will  test 
the  degree  of  our  intelligence  in  the  management  of 
our  domestic  affairs. 

And  equally  critical  is  the  situation  in  our  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  We  have,  maturely  and  with  great 

sagacity,  decided  to  stand  alone  in  the  world.  And 
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that,  in  our  might,  we  can  do.  That  is  our  tradi¬ 
tional  position  as  set  down  by  George  Washington. 
But,  although  we  can  and  have  kept  out  of  en¬ 
tangling  alliances,  we  cannot  keep  out  of  entangle¬ 
ments. 

For  we  now  have  a  stake  in  nearly  every  nation 
on  earth.  We  have  the  responsibilities  of  economic 
empire  and  these  responsibilities  are  not  only  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  responsibilities  of  political  empire 
but  also  they  are  far  more  delicate.  Our  position 
is  not  of  our  own  choosing.  It  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  growth.  We  cannot  turn  back.  A 
man  can  never  be  a  boy  again.  We  can  turn  back 
a  clock  but  we  cannot  change  the  time. 

Foreign  affairs  may  often  seem  quite  unim¬ 
portant  because  the  actual  happenings  are  beyond 
our  boundaries,  but  they  have  a  disagreeable  way 
of  turning  up  as  domestic  affairs.  The  World  War 
began  as  a  purely  foreign  dispute,  but  it  ended  as 
very  much  of  a  domestic  one.  This  is  because  the 
economic  boundaries  in  the  world  are  different 
from  the  political  boundaries. 

For  instance,  a  boycott  of  British  goods  in  India 
seems  utterly  unimportant,  but  it  quickly  makes 
itself  felt  in  our  cotton  states.  If  India  will  not 
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buy  the  products  of  the  Lancashire  looms,  then 
Lancashire  buys  less  cotton  from  us  and  that  de¬ 
presses  the  price  of  the  whole  cotton  crop.  Our 
cotton  raisers  then  buy  less  pork  from  the  Corn 
Belt,  and  that  depresses  the  price  of  hogs  and  in 
turn  lessens  the  purchasing  power  of  another  group 
of  states,  and  so  on  and  on  through  endless  rami¬ 
fications.  And  since  the  Lancashire  spinners  have 
to  go  on  short  time  because  of  the  Indian  disturb¬ 
ance,  another  sequence,  of  smaller  purchasing 
power  begins  and  this,  too,  eventually  reaches  us. 
That  is  on  the  selling  side.  The  buying  side  is 
equally  important,  for  we  must  buy  from  abroad 
as  well  as  sell — but  of  this  more  later. 

We  have  become  the  lending  nation  of  the  world 
and  also,  through  our  gold,  as  administered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  stabilizer  of  the 
world’s  currency.  Through  the  war  debts  we  have 
a  public  financial  interest  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Through  the  loans  made  by  our  in¬ 
vestors,  we  have  an  immense  private  interest  in 
most  foreign  governments  and  also  in  many  cities 
and  other  subdivisions.  Through  loans  we  have 
acquired  a  far-flung  interest  in  industry  outside  of 
our  borders. 
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In  the  war  loans  every  citizen  has  a  share — for 
every  one  directly  or  indirectly  pays  taxes.  The 
private  loans  are  made  ostensibly  by  bankers  but 
they  are  only  agents  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
country’s  investors.  Thus  foreign  affairs  are  very 
much  domestic  affairs. 

It  is  difficult,  although  not  impossible,  for  a 
creditor  to  be  popular  with  his  debtors — especially 
while  the  creditor  is  trying  to  collect  money  that 
the  debtor  cannot  or  does  not  want  to  pay.  The 
world  does  not  like  us.  Not  only  because  it  owes 
us  money,  but  also  because  it  is  jealous  of  our 
power  and  prosperity  and  suspects  us  of  imperial 
ambitions.  Foreigners  cannot  understand  why  we 
do  not  grab  when  we  have  the  power  to  grab,  for 
no  country  has  before  us  become  great  without 
using  its  might  to  take  on  more  territory.  This 
suspicion  is  carefully  cultivated  in  Latin-America. 

Our  prosperity  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against 
a  world  which  is  only  now  lifting  out  of  disorder. 
The  economics  of  Europe  is  precarious  and  the  war 
is  by  no  means  over.  It  exists  in  trade  depressions, 
in  the  tangles  over  reparations,  and  in  the  disputes 
concerning  the  shifting  of  nationalities  by  the 
treaties.  The  Orient  is  in  turmoil.  China  is 
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divided  against  itself  and  India  is  restless.  And 
finally  there  is  the  unknown  element  of  the  chat¬ 
tering  giant — Russia. 

A  number  of  wars  and  near  wars  are  already  in 
the  world.  At  no  time  since  the  Armistice  has 
there  been  a  period  when  a  war  of  some  kind  was 
not  going  on.  There  are  in  hand  the  makings  of 
a  dozen  good-sized  wars. 

Whether  or  not  war  shall  again  largely  come 
into  the  world  rests  in  a  degree  with  us — not  in  our 
subscription  to  treaties  or  to  leagues  but  in  our 
handling  of  affairs.  A  war  against  us  is  improb¬ 
able,  but  it  is  not  unthinkable — for  the  impotence 
of  war  as  an  adjuster  of  disputes  has  not  yet  been 
fully  learned.  Most  wars  arise  out  of  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  undertaken  in  the  fallacy  that  there  is 
only  so  much  business  to  be  had  and  that  it  must 
be  captured.  We  have  developed  the  policy  that 
there  is  more  potential  demand  in  the  world  than 
production  can  keep  pace  with.  The  extension  of 
this  principle  will  have  far  more  to  do  with  peace 
and  prosperity  than  a  thousand  treaties. 

Immediately  in  this  conception  arises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  foreign  loans.  How  much  and  what  kind  of 
supervision  shall  our  Government  exercise  over 
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the  lending  abroad  of  money  by  our  own  citizens? 
The  supervision,  if  any,  can  only  be  moral. 
Whether  or  not  such  supervision  comes  within  the 
proper  scope  of  Government  is  to  be  determined. 
Our  present  decision  is  that  only  a  minimum  of 
control  over  certain  factors  is  necessary.  There 
is  also  the  question  as  to  what  effect  the  interest 
payments  due  to  us  will  have  on  our  imports  and 
exports.  To  date  the  interest  payments  have  ap¬ 
parently  had  no  effect — unless  to  increase  the  vol¬ 
ume  both  of  imports  and  exports. 

For  we  must  have  imports  as  well  as  exports. 
Foreign  trade  has  become  a  vital  part  of  the  whole 
modern  economic  system.  The  war  brought  into 
high  relief  the  utter  dependence  of  the  life  of 
nations  upon  it.  In  peace  time  our  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  are  the  margins  upon  which  our  well-being 
depends.  The  export  of  our  surplus  enables  us  to 
use  our  full  resources,  and  the  creation  of  a  wider 
range  of  customers  gives  us  a  stability  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  consequently  a  greater  security  for  our 
factories  and  farms.  Further  than  this  our  ex¬ 
ports  put  us  in  funds  to  import  those  goods  and 
raw  materials  which  we  cannot  ourselves  produce. 
We  could  probably  get  along  as  a  nation  if  we  had 
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to  suppress  say  ten  per  cent,  of  production  which 
goes  into  export,  but  our  standard  of  living  is  in 
a  high  degree  dependent  upon  importing  certain 
commodities — the  fibers,  rubber,  and  some  metals. 

The  lending  of  money  abroad  may  serve  to 
create  the  means  for  making  war  or  it  may  serve 
to  increase  production  and  raise  the  standards  of 
living  to  a  point  where  war  seems  unreasonable — 
prosperous  peoples  do  not  lightly  go  to  war.  And 
this  is  the  point  of  Government  supervision  over 
lending.  Secretary  Hoover  has  thus  stated  the 
significance  of  loans: 

“I  believe  we  may  take  it  as  a  certainty  that  with 
the  upbuilding  of  economic  structure  each  state 
will  in  turn  at  some  time  begin  to  produce  that 
surplus  which  will,  when  converted  into  capital, 
soon  relieve  it  of  the  necessity  of  external  borrow¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  These  periods  of  borrowing  during  the 
development  of  states  are  but  temporary.  They 
have  no  meaning  of  a  permanent  mortgage  or  a 
permanent  obligation  levied  on  the  people,  pro¬ 
vided  always  one  essential  principle  dominates  the 
character  of  these  transactions;  and  it  is  this  par¬ 
ticular  essential  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  for  your 
consideration.  That  is  that  no  nation  as  a  gov- 
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ernment  should  borrow  or  no  government  lend  and 
nations  should  discourage  their  citizens  from  bor¬ 
rowing  or  lending  unless  this  money  is  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  productive  enterprise. 

“Out  of  the  wealth  and  the  higher  standards  of 
living  created  from  enterprise  itself  must  come  the 
ability  to  repay  the  capital,  together  with  the  net 
gain,  to  the  borrowing  country.  Any  other  course 
of  action  creates  obligations  impossible  of  repay¬ 
ment  except  by  a  direct  subtraction  from  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  the  borrowing  country  and  the 
impoverishment  of  their  people. 

“In  fact  if  this  principle  could  be  adopted  be¬ 
tween  nations  of  the  world,  that  is  if  nations  would 
do  away  with  the  lending  of  money  for  the  balanc¬ 
ing  of  budgets  for  purposes  of  military  equipment 
or  war  purposes,  or  even  that  type  of  public  works 
which  do  not  bring  some  direct  or  indirect  produc¬ 
tive  return,  a  great  number  of  blessings  would  fol¬ 
low  to  the  entire  world.” 

Another  element  of  increasing  importance  in 
international  trade  is  the  interference  of  govern¬ 
ments  with  prices  through  the  establishing  of  of¬ 
ficial  or  semiofficial  control  bodies.  During  the 
war  every  government  had  to  undertake  price  and 
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commodity  control  and  long  before  the  war  a  few 
controls  had  been  in  effect,  notably  the  control 
by  Brazil  over  its  export  of  coffee.  But  since  the 
war  many  controls  have  sprung  up  and  it  is  not 
by  chance  that  most  of  them  have  to  do  with  com¬ 
modities  where  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
buyer.  The  list  is  already  long.  In  addition  to 
coffee,  it  includes  rubber,  nitrates,  potash,  quinine, 
iodine,  tin,  sisal,  some  dyestuffs,  mercury,  and  cer¬ 
tain  tanning  extracts.  Some  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  are  absolutely  essential.  We  must  have  rubber 
for  our  automobiles  and  the  farmer  would  be  badly 
off  without  nitrates  and  potash  for  fertilizers  and 
sisal  for  binding  twine.  In  the  commodities  al¬ 
ready  controlled,  our  yearly  import  bill  reaches 
about  a  billion  dollars— so  the  dollar  significance 
is  not  unimportant. 

In  each  case  the  control  is  possible  only  because 
the  commodity  is  obtained  within  a  comparatively 
small  geographical  area  largely  included  within  a 
single  government.  And  when  the  United  States 
is  the  largest  consumer,  the  producers  benefit  by 
raising  the  price.  Of  course  all  these  controls  arose 
out  of  efforts  to  “stabilize”  prices  and,  equally  of 
course,  the  proper  point  at  which  the  price  was  to 
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be  stabilized  turned  out  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
sky.  Not  all  the  movements  have  been  successful, 
but  in  the  degree  that  they  do  succeed  other  gov¬ 
ernments  will  take  up  the  ideas.  No  government 
can  resist  a  united  demand  of  its  producers.  Cuba 
has  already  made  a  venture — up  to  date  disastrous 
— into  the  control  of  sugar.  It  would  be  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  Great  Britain  to  control  wool;  jute  could 
be  governed  by  India;  China  could  sequester  anti¬ 
mony  and  tungsten;  while  Canada  has  power  over 
nickel  and  asbestos.  Our  own  government  could 
control  oil,  cotton,  and  copper.  The  end  would  be 
a  trade  war  of  the  most  vicious  kind  and  it  would 
be  between  governments  instead  of  between  men  in 
business.  It  is  a  small  step  from  a  trade  war  to 
armed  conflict. 

Still  another  grave  development  is  the  formation 
of  international  cartels  to  fix  prices  and  allocate 
production  and  export  markets  in  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  industry.  For  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  the  manufacturers  of  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  had  an  agreement  on  plate  glass,  while  on 
glass  bottles  there  was  an  agreement  which  in¬ 
cluded  Germany,  France,  Holland,  the  Scandinav¬ 
ian  countries,  and  Austria-Hungary.  But  in  the 
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past  two  years  other  and  much  larger  combinations 
have  been  formed,  while  still  others  are  in  the 
forming.  Among  those  now  in  operation  are  the 
following: 

Raw  steel _ France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Czecho¬ 


slovakia,  Luxemburg,  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary  and  the  Saar  District 
Rails . Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Bel¬ 

gium,  Luxemburg,  Czechoslovakia 
Tubes  . Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Luxem¬ 

burg,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Po¬ 
land 


Aluminum  . . .  .France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  Norway  (in  part),  Aus¬ 
tria  (in  part) 

Enamelware  .  .Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria 

Glue  . Most  European  countries 

Artificial  silk.  .Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy  (includ¬ 
ing  a  number  of  plants  controlled  by 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  the 
United  States) 

Copper  . United  States,  Germany,  Belgium, 

Great  Britain  (controlling  Spanish 
mines) 

Electric  bulbs  .Germany,  Canada,  Netherlands, 
France,  Italy,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Hungary 

Wire  . Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Luxem¬ 

burg  and  the  Saar  District 
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Many  of  these  combinations  are  only  efforts  to 
imitate  our  own  large  combinations  and  they  can 
be  instruments  of  great  economic  good.  Their 
present  position  was  discussed  recently  by  Dr. 
Julius  Klein,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  before  a  committee 
of  Congress: 

“There  are  two  or  three  developments  which  will 
require  very  careful  attention.  The  first  is  the  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  a  stiffening  of  European 
competition,  notably  in  the  development  of  cartels 
or  combinations,  of  which  there  are  press  an¬ 
nouncements  almost  every  week.  This  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  trade  factors  that  we  must  watch 
this  next  year,  and  I  earnestly  hope  the  committee 
will  give  it  most  careful  consideration. 

“I  found,  for  example,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
greatest  alarm  regarding  the  steel  situation — a 
number  of  new  steel  industries  have  cropped  up 
all  along  the  coast — because  of  the  competitive 
difficulties.  Recently  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
increase  in  European  exports  of  steel  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  importa¬ 
tions  of  German  and  Belgium  steel  to  certain  points 
on  the  coast  have  jumped  in  some  cases  nearly  one 
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hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last  twelve  months;  and 
this  development  is  typical,  I  think,  of  what  we 
may  expect  in  certain  lines  of  industries  affected  by 
these  cartels  or  these  international  trusts. 

“The  cartel  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  concern 
throughout  the  country.  All  through  the  South, 
for  example,  as  I  found  on  a  recent  trip,  they  are 
alarmed  over  the  development  of  competition  with 
European  cement,  glass,  steel,  and  textile  products.  # 
All  of  those  are  covered  in  new  cartel  operations. 

“The  cartel  is  a  type  of  trade  or  industrial  com¬ 
bination,  roughly  approximating  our  trust,  but  with 
restrictive  features  and  governmental  participation 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country. 
There  have  been  cartels  in  Europe  for  generations. 
In  Germany  there  are  at  present  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  of  them.  They  are  groups  of  industries 
brought  together  in  trade  restraining  set-ups,  closer 
than  our  trusts  in  many  cases,  for  purposes  of 
dividing  markets,  controlling  prices,  establishing 
production  quotas,  etc. 

“Until  that  became  international  it  was  not  a 
source  of  serious  alarm  to  us.  Now  what  is  hap¬ 
pening?  Europe  is  much  concerned  because  of 
this  enormous  advantage  that  we  have  with  our 
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great  domestic  market  and  this  vast  possibility  for 
mass  production,  and  consequently  they  are  striv¬ 
ing  rather  blindly  toward  comparable  advantages. 
That  is  to  say,  they  want  to  bring  all  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  factories  together.  In  other  words,  it  has 
now  become  an  international  issue  over  there. 

“Here  are  one  or  two  of  the  interesting  and 
significant  features  of  the  cartel  in  its  new  form. 
It  is  not  simply  an  agreement  upon  quotas  or  upon 
markets,  nor  is  it  simply  fixing  the  prices,  both  of 
which,  of  course,  are  rather  formidable  competitive 
instruments.  It  extends  also  to  actual  interchanges 
of  technical  personnel  and  of  patent  rights,  to  the 
establishment  of  uniformity  in  replacement  of 
parts,  standardization,  etc.  You  can  see  what  they 
are  driving  at.  They  are  trying  to  set  up  a  Euro¬ 
pean  steel  industry  which  would  counterbalance  the 
American  steel  industry,  not  simply  as  to  uni¬ 
formity  of  sales  policies,  market  quotas,  prices,  and 
things  like  that,  but  also  with  an  agreement  as 
to  vital  factors  of  more  economical  production. 

“The  commodities  ‘cartelized’  are  conspicuous  in 
our  own  field  of  export.  Steel,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  biggest  items  in  our  export  trade.  Another 
combination  that  has  been  formed  is  in  the  glass 
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industry.  The  committee  may  have  noticed  the 
announcement  of  a  billion-dollar  chemical  combi¬ 
nation  which  appeared  in  the  press.  Germany  and 
France  are  in  it,  and  it  is  understood  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  probably  coming  in.  That  is  viewed  with 
concern  by  our  chemical  industry,  because  wTe  ex¬ 
port  something  like  $170,000,000  worth  of  chem¬ 
icals  a  year,  and  that  proportion  of  export  is  just 
enough  (as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  our  other 
industries)  to  spell  the  difference  between  pros¬ 
perity  and  a  dangerous  approach  to  no  prosperity. 

“There  is  also  a  prospect  of  a  rag-paper  cartel. 
There  has  been  a  wide  margin  between  the  Euro¬ 
pean  paper  industry  and  the  American  paper  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  quality  basis.  That  is  to  say,  we 
have  always  had  the  advantage  of  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct  as  against  a  price  product.  But  now  they  are 
combining  in  order  to  assure  themselves  of  certain 
advantages  in  quality  production,  and  that  puts  the 
thing  on  a  very  different  footing,  almost  auto¬ 
matically. 

“The  development  of  the  European  cartel  situa¬ 
tion  has,  of  course,  roused  universal  concern  in  all 
of  the  affected  industries  in  this  country,  and  the 
number  of  industries  involved  is  being  extended 
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almost  from  one  week  to  another.  Last  week  it 
was  the  chemical  group,  and  within  the  next  fort¬ 
night  you  are  going  to  see  announcements  of  others. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  thing  over  which  we  need  be 
too  seriously  alarmed;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  nothing 
to  justify  a  panicky  reaction.  As  yet,  I  think  the 
situation  can  be  met  by  the  great  advantages  that 
we  have  in  this  country;  but  it  is  certainly  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  we  will  have  to  watch  very  closely,  and 
that  is  my  purpose  in  bringing  it  up  at  this  time. 

“We  have  simply  got  to  be  informed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  immediately,  so  as  to  know  what  is  going  on 
within  these  specialized  industries.  We  have  been, 
of  course,  following  these  matters  very  closely  to 
see  that  we  do  get  the  information.  Getting  this 
information  promptly  is  everything.  In  the  course 
of  six  months,  we  could  probably  get  all  the  facts 
on  one  of  these  industries,  but  if  the  data  were  held 
up  until  the  end  of  that  period  they  would  be  of  no 
practical  use.  They  would  be  of  historic  interest 
only;  they  would  supply  material  for  sophomore 
theses  and  for  after-dinner  orators;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  business  planning,  they  would  be  almost 
wholly  worthless,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  do  any 
reporting  of  that  sort.  But  if  we  can  get,  for  ex- 
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ample,  the  details  of  one  of  these  combinations  just 
when  they  are  formulated,  our  people  can  adjust 
their  plans  at  once. 

“There  is  another  phase  of  competitive  effort 
that  the  committee  should  have  fully  in  mind, 
namely,  that  the  individual  governments  in  Europe 
are  preparing,  with  a  seriousness  and  an  intensity 
never  manifested  until  this  year,  for  a  new  drive 
for  foreign  markets. 

“We  noticed  that  at  the  recent  Geneva  economic 
conference,  where  I  was  privileged  to  attend.  It 
was  even  more  evident  at  the  International  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  meeting  at  Stockholm,  and 
throughout  Europe  one  sees  an  awakening  that 
was  not  evident  at  all  in  previous  years. 

“This  year,  for  some  reason,  they  are  stepping 
out  and  doing  such  things  as  this: 

“The  British  have  organized  the  Imperial  Mar¬ 
keting  Board  which  is  to  receive  $5,000,000  an¬ 
nually  for  ten  years.  That  board,  as  indicated  by 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin, 
in  a  speech  that  he  made  in  Canada,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  trade  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  British  Empire 
is  easily  our  largest  customer.  If  my  memory 
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serves  me,  we  sell  not  less  than  forty-three  per 
cent,  of  our  total  exports  to  units  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  any  move  like  that  is  a  matter  of 
very  considerable  interest  to  us.” 

None  of  our  foreign  problems  are  incapable  of 
solution  on  the  basis  of  a  broad  understanding 
based  on  the  full  facts.  We  have  already  met  and 
solved  several  on  exactly  that  basis — notably  in 
rubber,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  Chapter  XIV. 
But  all  will  become  impossible  of  solution  if  emo¬ 
tion  is  opposed  to  emotion — for  then  the  real  mat¬ 
ter  in  controversy  gets  lost. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  must  every¬ 
where  be  protected.  And  they  can  be  protected  by 
a  President  with  a  diplomatic  knowledge  bred  by 
international  experience.  Otherwise  the  only  re¬ 
sort  is  saber  rattling. 


Chapter  V 


SCIENCE  AND  GOVERNMENT 

IN  the  old  way  of  thinking,  only  three  profes¬ 
sions  were  learned — law,  medicine,  and  theol¬ 
ogy.  But  only  one  profession  was  wholly  respect¬ 
able,  and  that  was  soldiering.  Government  has 
been  mostly  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  and  lawyers. 
Now  we  have  a  government  by  lawyers.  But  our 
material  progress  is  and  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
scientists,  engineers,  business  men,  and  financiers. 
If  we  define  engineering  as  the  “art  of  directing  the 
great  sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and 
convenience  of  man,”  then  all  of  those  who  are 
helping  in  the  development  of  the  country  may 
qualify  as  engineers. 

What,  however,  has  engineering  taken  in  the 
broad  sense  to  do  with  government?  If  govern¬ 
ment  is  only  the  policing  of  a  people,  then  engi¬ 
neering  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  government. 
But  we  do  not  conceive  of  our  government  as  only 
negative.  We  think  that  part  of  its  task  is  to  open 

the  roads  to  opportunity.  Our  whole  public  school 
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system  rises  out  of  a  desire  to  equalize  opportunity, 
and  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
government  can  under  proper  direction  give  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  people  which  the  people  cannot  eco¬ 
nomically  create  for  themselves.  This  it  has  shown 
it  can  do  without  in  the  smallest  degree  going  into 
business  or  trespassing  upon  individualism. 

We  now  know  that  governmental  leadership  does 
not  involve  the  creation  of  a  superstate  or  the  tak¬ 
ing  over  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the  individual. 
It  is  rather  that  we  are  beginning  to  think  of  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  thing  of  us  and  for  us  rather  than  as  a 
thing  over  us.  We  have  discovered  that  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  promoting  power  as  well  as  a  regulating 
power  and  that  this  promoting  power  can  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  There  can  be 
no  higher  duty  of  government  than  promoting  the 
welfare  of  its  people.  That  has  brought  us  into 
engineering  and  engineering  has  brought  us  a  new 
kind  of  country  to  govern.  Take  this  record  of 
progress  set  down  by  Dexter  Kimball,  a  noted  en¬ 
gineer  and  sometime  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers: 

“The  most  insistent  cry  that  has  gone  up  from 
the  human  heart  through  all  the  ages  has  been  a 
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prayer  to  be  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  unre¬ 
mitting  and  ill-requited  toil,  and  to  be  enabled  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  To  the 
vast  majority  of  the  countless  men  and  women  who 
have  preceded  us  this  longing  has  been  a  vain  hope 
that  has  colored  their  ideals  of  existence  here  and 
led  them  to  picture  the  future  life  as  one  of  idyllic 
ease  and  comfort. 

“The  attainment  of  even  an  approximate  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  dream  of  universal  well-being  was  de¬ 
nied  to  all  of  the  old  handicraft  civilizations  that 
have  preceded  us.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  create  by  handicraft  methods  sufficient 
worldly  comforts  to  support  a  civilized  nation  with¬ 
out  having  the  larger  part  of  the  population  work 
as  menials  with  little  or  no  mental  development. 

“This  was  clearly  recognized  by  thoughtful  men 
of  the  past.  Plato  accepted  and  defended  slavery 
as  a  necessary  principle  in  civilization  and  Aristotle 
praised  it  as  a  desirable  institution  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  The  national  ideals  of  all  nations 
have  always  been  and  always  will  be  governed  by 
their  necessities,  and  they  rise  in  quality  only  as 
the  nation  can  conquer  its  environment. 

“Of  the  new  industrial  forces  that  have  brought 
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about  our  present  high  American  standard  of  living 
the  first  was  the  improvement  in  machines  that 
brought  about  the  so-called  industrial  revolution. 
Up  to  that  time  the  tool  had  always  been  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  skill  of  the  worker,  but  this  improve¬ 
ment  made  the  worker  an  adjunct  to  the  machine, 
and  the  semi-automatic  and  the  automatic  machine 
became  possible.  The  second  was  the  steam  engine 
which  gave  man,  for  the  first  time,  an  abundant 
supply  of  power.  The  third  was  the  development 
of  electrical  machinery,  which  is  an  ideal  way  of 
transmitting  and  applying  power.  The  fourth  was 
the  development  of  machinery  and  of  apparatus  for 
transmitting  intelligence,  such  as  the  telegraph 
and  the  radio.  These  last  have  greatly  accelerated 
the  speed  of  the  industrial  machine  and  added 
greatly  to  its  efficiency.  And,  last,  modern  science 
has  made  a  great  contribution  both  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  and  comforts  of  life  which  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  by  old  methods;  and,  in  the  case  of  chemical 
science,  by  opening  up  new  fields  of  production  of 
its  own. 

“Possibly  the  greatest  single  factor  in  our  pros¬ 
perity  is  our  supply  of  power.  Dr.  Fred  Low  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  total  capacity  of  all  prime  movers 
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(that  is,  power-producing  machines,  such  as  steam 
engines)  in  the  United  States  is  750,000,000  horse 
power.  If  this  machinery  were  called  upon  to 
operate  at  full  capacity  it  would  furnish  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  country  physical  service 
equivalent  to  that  of  1 50  slaves.  And  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  world  working  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  could  not  perform  the  labor  now  being 
done  by  power-operated  machinery  in  this  country. 
No  other  country  has  such  a  supply  of  power  in 
proportion  to  population.  And  we  are  adding  at  a 
rapid  rate  to  our  power  supply  through  oil-  and 
coal-burning  power  plants  and  by  harnessing  water 
power.” 

Some  of  the  problems  of  prosperity  have  already 
been  discussed.  Those  which  stand  out  are: 

(1)  The  danger  of  unemployment  in  industry 
due  to  labor-saving  machinery  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  men  more  quickly  than  the  new 
growth  of  industry  can  absorb  them. 

(2)  The  lack  of  an  economic  organization  in 
agriculture  which  will  enable  it  to  take  its  place 
with  industry. 

These  two  problems  demand  the  orderly  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  best  brains  which  the  country  can  find. 
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They  are  essentially  problems  of  waste.  It  is 
surely  due  to  waste  somewhere  when  men  who  are 
willing  to  work  cannot  work  to  produce  goods 
which  their  fellows  need  but  cannot  buy.  We 
know  that  everything  we  have  thus  far  gained  in  a 
material  way  has  come  to  us  through  the  better 
utilization  of  forces  and  services — by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste.  Some  of  the  discoveries  are  so  far- 
reaching  that  we  think  of  them  as  new  creations 
and  not  as  eliminating  a  former  waste.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  development  of  electrical  transmission 
is  really  only  the  overcoming  of  the  old  wastes  of 
transmission. 

As  yet  we  have  only  touched  the  wastes  of  our 
economic  life.  But  since  the  war  wages  in  this 
country  have  steadily  risen  while  prices  have  gone 
down.  And  whereas  declining  prices  have  usually 
meant  doing  business  at  a  loss,  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years  that  capable  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  earn  satisfactory  profits.  Which  goes 
to  show  that  in  industry  the  savings  from  waste 
have  benefited  all  classes.  And  no  one  can  now 
calculate  the  savings  which  are  eventually  possible 
or  how  these  savings  will  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  and  hence  its  prosperity.  Here 
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are  a  few  of  the  fields,  as  catalogued  by  Secretary 
Hoover,  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  sur¬ 
veyed  to  know  a  little  of  the  vast  possibilities  which 
they  hold: 

( 1 )  Elimination  of  waste  in  railway  transporta¬ 
tion  by  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  and 
better  methods. 

(2)  Vigorous  improvement  of  our  natural  in¬ 
terior  water  channels  for  cheaper  transportation 
of  bulk  commodities. 

(3)  Enlarged  electrification  of  the  country  for 
the  saving  in  fuel,  effort,  and  labor. 

(4)  Reduction  of  the  periodic  waves  of  unem¬ 
ployment  due  to  the  booms  and  slumps. 

(5)  Improved  statistical  service  as  to  the  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  stocks,  and  prices  of  commo¬ 
dities,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  elimination  of  hazards  in  business  and  agri¬ 
culture  and  therefore  of  wasteful  speculation. 

(6)  Reduction  of  seasonal  employment  in  con¬ 
struction  and  other  industries,  and  intermittent  em¬ 
ployment  in  such  industries  as  bituminous  coal. 

(7)  Reduction  of  waste  in  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution  through  the  establishment  of  grades, 
standards  of  quality,  dimensions  and  performance 
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in  nonstyle  articles  of  commerce;  through  the 
simplification  in  dimensions  of  many  articles  of 
manufacture,  and  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
varieties;  through  more  uniform  business  docu¬ 
ments  such  as  specifications,  bills  of  lading,  ware¬ 
house  receipts,  etc. 

(8)  Development  of  scientific  industrial  and 
economic  research  as  the  foundation  of  genuine 
labor-saving  devices,  better  processes,  and  sounder 
methods. 

(9)  Development  of  cooperative  marketing  and 
better  terminal  facilities  in  agricultural  products  in 
order  to  reduce  the  waste  in  agricultural  distribu¬ 
tion. 

(10)  Stimulation  of  commercial  arbitration  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  wastes  of  litigation. 

(11)  Reduction  of  the  waste  arising  from  in¬ 
dustrial  strife  between  employers  and  employees. 

(12)  Waste  due  to  disorderly  marketing,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  perishables,  with  its  attendant  gluts 
and  famines. 

(13)  Waste  due  to  many  links  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  chain  and  too  many  chains  in  the  system. 

(14)  Waste  due  to  destructive  competition  of 
people  who  are  in  fact  exhausting  their  capital 
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through  little  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

(15)  Waste  due  to  enormous  expenditure  of 
effort  and  money  in  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  effort,  without  adequate  basic  information  on 
which  to  base  sales  promotion. 

What  have  such  subjects  as  have  been  listed  to 
do  with  Government?  Nothing  at  all  if  Govern¬ 
ment  be  held  to  have  done  its  full  duty  when  it 
has  spent  whatever  amount  of  money  it  can  raise 
from  the  people. 

But  it  so  happens  that  work  is  already  going 
forward  in  each  of  these  subjects  and  that  in  every 
case  the  impetus  came  from  a  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government  because  it  alone  could  collect 
the  necessary  statistical  information  and  also 
marshal  the  able  men  from  private  life — who  could 
not  be  brought  together  under  a  lesser  prestige. 
Whether  that  work  has  been  worth  while  will  be 
developed  in  later  chapters.  Certainly  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  did  not  the  results  inure  to  the 
public.  The  results  do  go  to  the  public  for  gradu¬ 
ally  we  have  come  around  to  a  new  conception  of 
the  day’s  work.  It  has  been  well  stated  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Hoover: 
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“There  has  been  a  marked  change  during 
twenty-five  years  in  the  attitude  of  employers  and 
employees  toward  wages  and  conditions  of  labor, 
especially  in  the  larger  units  of  production  and 
service  and  in  the  larger  trades  unions.  It  is  not 
so  many  years  ago  that  the  employer  considered  it 
was  in  his  interest  to  use  the  opportunities  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  immigration  to  lower  wages  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  other  considerations.  The  lowest  wages 
and  longest  hours  were  then  conceived  as  the  means 
to  attain  lowest  production  costs  and  largest  profits. 
Nor  is  it  many  years  ago  that  our  labor  unions 
considered  that  the  maximum  of  jobs  and  the  great¬ 
est  security  in  a  job  were  to  be  attained  by  re¬ 
stricting  individual  effort. 

“But  we  are  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  new 
conceptions.  The  very  essence  of  great  production 
is  high  wages  and  low  prices.  It  depends  upon  a 
widening  range  of  consumption  from  high  real 
wages  and  increasing  standards  of  living.  To-day 
the  majority  of  employers  in  times  of  desperation 
exhaust  every  device  to  make  ends  meet  before  re¬ 
sorting  to  wage  reduction.  They  turn  to  labor- 
saving  machinery,  to  constant  research  for  better 
processes  and  better  administrative  methods.  In 
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turn,  the  pressure  of  high  wages  is  forcing  labor- 
saving  devices  and  better  administration  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  ofttimes  reduces  labor  costs  per  unit  of 
production  below  even  those  of  the  cheaper  labor 
abroad.  There  is  no  more  profound  proof  of 
labor  saving  than  the  fact  that  we  to-day  use 
roughly  fifty-five  million  horse  power  in  industry 
where  we  used  thirteen  million  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  even  that  omits  the  increase  in 
power  for  transportation.  Nor  are  these  labor- 
saving  methods  developing  harder  conditions  of 
labor,  for  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  steadily 
lessened.” 

This  is  a  new  venture  in  government  and  in  our 
present  stage  of  development  bids  fair  to  be  among 
the  most  important — for  through  it  may  be  found 
the  answers  to  the  two  great  problems  phrased 
earlier  in  this  chapter. 


Chapter  VI 


THE  FACTORY,  THE  FARM,  AND  THE  WORKER 

IT  is  generally  known  that  industry  is  in  transi¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the 
farm  is  also  in  transition. 

The  inevitable  result  of  substituting  machinery 
and  power  for  human  labor  is  temporarily  to 
throw  a  certain  number  of  people  out  of  work. 
Those  who  remain  at  work  receive  a  higher  wage. 

That  was  not  true  in  the  old  days,  nor  is  true 
anywhere  except  in  the  United  States.  Our  suc¬ 
cessful  employers  know  that  a  high  producing 
power  will  only  result  in  a  glutted  market  unless  a 
high  purchasing  power  is  also  maintained. 

Those  who  are  temporarily  thrown  out  of  work 
are  fairly  quickly  employed  again  at  higher  wages 
than  before — because  production  increases  with  the 
new  demands. 

The  trend  of  events  in  the  farming  sections  has 

escaped  general  observation.  The  progressive 

farmers  are  following  exactly  in  the  footsteps  of 

the  progressive  manufacturers.  Every  tractor  dis- 
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places  at  least  one  man,  the  combined  harvester- 
thresher  displaces  countless  men,  and  the  wheat 
regions  no  longer  need  many  extra  men  at  harvest. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  how  many  men  are  being 
released  from  the  farms  because  there  is  a  natural 
drift  from  the  farm  to  the  factory  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  hired  men  and  small  farmers  have  also 
shifted  into  the  various  branches  of  automobile  em¬ 
ployment,  such  as  gas  and  service  stations.  The 
farm  has  been  adopting  machinery  at  a  very  rapid 
rate  for  several  years  and  probably  this  rate  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  capacity  of  the  country  districts  to  absorb 
the  extra  men.  The  migrations  of  casual  labor 
from  crop  to  crop  through  the  country  have  been 
diminishing  because  their  labor  has  not  been 
needed.  The  mechanical  cotton  picker  seems  des¬ 
tined  rather  quickly  to  change  the  conditions  of 
labor  in  the  cotton  states. 

Temporary  unemployment  due  to  progress  is  a 
healthy  symptom  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  understood  and  sometimes  the  misunder¬ 
standing  is  deliberate  and  intentional.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  at  the  moment 
of  writing  to  magnify  this  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  for  purely  partisan  purposes  and  this  is  being 
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done  with  an  almost  criminally  reckless  disregard 
of  the  consequences.  A  certain  class  of  politicians 
seem  not  to  have  learned  anything  since  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine. 

Some  are  talking  of  the  disastrous  unemployment 
as  a  consequence  of  labor-saving  machinery  in 
exactly  the  same  terms  as  the  men  who  smashed 
the  first  power  looms  in  England — because  those 
looms  were  displacing  work  people. 

Others  talk  about  providing  jobs  on  useless  gov¬ 
ernment  work,  and  still  others  would  actually  give 
unemployment  allowances  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  experience  abroad  and  particularly  in  Great 
Britain  shows  conclusively  that  government  charity 
only  canonizes  idleness. 

A  certain  number  of  men  are  being  released  from 
industry,  although  it  is  more  than  likely  that  all  of 
them  will  be  absorbed  in  other  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  or  the  services  being  created  by  industry. 
Whether  the  men  being  released  from  the  farm  can 
be  as  quickly  absorbed  is  another  matter. 

It  so  happens  that  there  are  already  before  the 
Congress  a  number  of  great  waterway  and  hydro¬ 
electric  projects,  the  undertaking  of  which  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  development  will  directly  and 
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indirectly  promote  the  business  of  the  country  to 
such  an  extent  as  reasonably  to  absorb  all  the  men 
released  and  at  higher  wages  than  they  formerly 
received  and  also  to  stabilize  general  employment. 
The  benefits  will  extend  in  many  directions  and 
meet  these  needs: 

( 1 )  The  farming  regions  need  lower  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  on  bulk  commodities  than  it  is  possible 
for  the  railroads  to  give  and  remain  solvent. 

(2)  All  the  sections  far  from  the  coal  mines  are 
in  need  of  cheap  power  for  many  purposes  but 
more  particularly  for  the  promotion  of  local  in¬ 
dustries. 

(3)  Flood  control  is  an  urgent  necessity  on  a 
number  of  rivers — particularly  the  Mississippi — 
if  we  are  to  avoid  the  terrible  waste  of  periodic 
floods. 

(4)  A  greatly  enlarged  national  transport  sys¬ 
tem  is  necessary  or  within  a  comparatively  few 
years  we  shall  have  the  stagnation  of  congested 
transport.  One  of  the  considerable  factors  in  the 
smash  of  1920  was  the  railroad  tie-up  of  the  winter 
of  1919-20. 

The  principal  items  in  this  program  are  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway,  the  Missis- 
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sippi  development,  the  Muscle  Shoals  settlement, 
and  the  Boulder  Dam  project. 

In  each  of  these  cases  great  amounts  of  power 
which  are  now  going  to  waste  could  be  utilized, 
while  the  Mississippi  and  Great  Lakes  plans,  in 
addition  to  providing  power,  would  also  give  low 
freight  rates  on  bulk  commodities  from  the  Middle 
West  and  thus  provide  a  more  effective  farm  relief 
than  any  of  the  quasi-subsidy  plans  which  have 
been  brought  forward. 

Take  first  the  farm  aspect.  The  large  advance 
in  railroad  rates  as  a  result  of  higher  wage  and 
material  costs  since  the  war  has  set  a  row  of  toll 
gates  across  the  Middle  West.  This  is  a  new 
charge  and  it  operates  against  a  section.  Ocean 
rates  have  largely  returned  to  a  pre-war  basis  and 
the  Panama  Canal  has  made  another  differential 
against  mid-West  agriculture  and  mid-West  indus¬ 
try  in  both  the  domestic  and  the  world  markets. 

A  great  part  of  the  agriculture  which  competes 
with  our  farmers  is  in  Argentina,  Australia,  Eastern 
Europe  and  India.  Their  agricultural  areas  are  all 
near  to  the  seaboard  and  their  ocean  rates  to  the 
common  markets  remain  the  same  as  pre-war — but 
our  rail  rates  to  seaboard  on  wheat,  for  instance, 
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have  increased  about  eight  to  eighteen  cents  per 
bushel.  The  foreign  farmers  reach  the  European 
markets  at  a  less  cost  in  proportion  to  pre-war  rates 
than  do  the  mid-West  farmers.  The  Argentine 
growers  have  had  a  rate  increase  of  only  two  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  reflected  in  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  in  the  world  markets. 
The  price  he  gets  for  his  surplus  in  foreign  markets 
affects  the  price  of  his  product  at  home.  Thus  the 
effect  of  these  higher  transportation  rates  reaches 
much  farther  than  the  actual  tolls  on  exports  only. 
This  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  causes  contributing 
to  the  farmer’s  post-war  difficulties. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  drawn  the  eastern  and 
western  seaboards  closer  together  by  decreasing 
transportation  costs  and  therefore  tends  to  draw  an 
area  of  Pacific  Coast  business  away  from  the  mid- 
West  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Before  the 
war  New  York  was  1,904  cents  in  transport  rate 
away  from  San  Francisco,  while  now  it  is  only 
1,680  cents  away.  But  a  given  mid-West  point, 
which  was  2,610  cents  away  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
before  the  war,  is  to-day  2,946  cents  away.  In 
effect  this  mid-West  point  has  moved  336  cents 
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away  from  the  Pacific  Coast  while  New  York  has 
moved  224  cents  closer  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  A 
similar  calculation  will  show  that  in  the  same 
period  this  mid-West  point  has  moved  proportion¬ 
ately  away  from  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  and  South  America. 

With  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  one 
cannot  expect  an  important  reduction  in  railroad 
rates.  The  railways  have  reached  a  high  efficiency 
and  must  be  maintained  in  that  condition.  We 
cannot  close  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  other  sea  rates,  being  based  on  foreign 
standards  of  living,  will  remain  low. 

There  is  at  hand  another  transport  system  which 
can  provide  great  quantities  of  power  in  addition. 
It  involves  harnessing  the  waterways — deepening 
certain  rivers  to  permit  modern  barge  transporta¬ 
tion,  deepening  the  outlet  to  the  Great  Lakes  to 
permit  ocean-going  shipping,  and  connecting  all 
of  them  into  a  definite  whole.  This  would  give  a 
comprehensive  system  of  twelve  thousand  miles  of 
connected  inland  water  transportation  reaching 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Northern  frontiers  and  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  plan  is  to 
deepen  the  nine  thousand  miles  of  the  Mississippi 
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and  its  tributaries  to  minimum  depths  of  six  to 
nine  feet  so  as  to  permit  modern  barge  service  and 
in  the  same  operation  to  provide  effective  flood 
control  and  also  to  construct  the  St.  Lawrence  ship¬ 
way  from  the  Lakes  to  the  sea,  thus  opening  every 
lake  port  and  over  three  thousand  miles  of  deep 
waterways  to  ocean  freight  ships. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  waterways  sys¬ 
tem  would  reduce  the  grain  rates  to  the  coast  by 
from  seven  to  ten  cents  a  bushel.  This  would  go 
far  toward  putting  our  commodity  farmers  on  a 
much  more  competitive  basis  with  world  farmers. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  development  has  been  going 
very  slowly  since  active  work  has  stopped  after  the 
war,  while  the  Boulder  Dam  project  has  likewise 
been  long  delayed.  There  are  many  other  plans 
with  which  it  is  necessary  to  go  forward  if  the 
country  is  to  be  developed  according  to  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  An  inland  coastal  route  along  the  Atlantic 
would  meet  a  real  need  of  an  advancing  country 
and  there  are  several  developments  in  the  North¬ 
west  which  will  eventually  have  to  be  fitted  into  a 
plan.  Water  is  to-day  our  greatest  undeveloped 
resource.  Our  streams  and  rivers  offer  a  possible 
total  of  fifty-five  million  horse  power,  and  of  this 
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less  than  eleven  million  have  been  developed.  Out 
of  twenty-five  thousand  miles  of  possible  inland 
waterways  less  than  seven  thousand  are  really 
modernized,  and  the  use  of  much  of  these  seven 
thousand  miles  is  hindered  because  they  do  not  fit 
into  any  connected  system.  We  still  have  thirty 
million  acres  of  possible  reclaimable  and  irrigable 
lands.  Secretary  Hoover  has  said: 

“True  conservation  of  water  is  not  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  use.  Every  drop  of  water  that  runs  to  the 
sea  without  yielding  its  full  commercial  returns  to 
the  nation  is  an  economic  loss,  and  that  loss  in  all 
its  economic  implications  can  be  computed  in 
billions.” 

“Two  great  industries  are  disturbed  over  the 
competition  that  this  development  program  might 
create,”  said  Mr.  Hoover  at  another  time.  “They 
are  agriculture  and  the  railways.  There  are  many 
who  to-day  contend  that,  inasmuch  as  American 
farmers  are  already  overproducing,  the  opening 
of  more  land  to  irrigation  would  be  the  farmer’s 
ruin.  And  I  may  say  at  once  that,  if  by  a  magic 
wand  we  could  bring  the  thirty  million  acres  of 
land  which  may  still  be  reclaimed  and  irrigated 
into  orchards  and  fields  within  the  next  twenty- 
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four  hours,  I  should  be  for  suppressing  the  wand. 
But  there  is  no  magic  wand  in  water  development. 
The  only  wand  we  have  is  made  of  steam  shovels 
and  concrete;  it  moves  slowly.  It  takes  time  to 
build  dams  and  canals  and  to  plant  orchards. 

“If  we  were  to  start  to-morrow  on  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  campaign  in  our  major  projects  of  water 
development,  it  would  not  affect  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  United  States  for  another  ten 
years.  If  it  were  carried  out  steadily  under  a  defi¬ 
nite  national  program  we  could  not  make  all  of 
these  lands  usable  under  another  fifty  years,  and  in 
that  time  the  population  of  the  United  States  will 
have  doubled. 

“The  easily  cultivated  land  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  largely  occupied.  All  of  the  intensive 
production  which  irrigation  projects  promise  will 
be  needed  for  the  increase  in  population.  It  is  my 
view  that  within  another  ten  years  we  shall  be 
stimulating  agricultural  production  in  the  United 
States  in  order  that  we  may  maintain  our  inde¬ 
pendence  in  food  supplies. 

“Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  anxiety  by  our  rail¬ 
ways  over  the  improvement  of  inland  waterways. 
Our  traffic  in  twenty-five  years  has  grown  from 
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114  billion  ton  miles  to  414  billion  ton  miles — it 
has  more  than  tripled.  At  a  much  less  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  we  must  within  another  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  provide  for  expansion  in  facilities  to  handle 
at  least  double  what  we  are  moving  to-day.  The 
expansion  of  railway  terminals  to  accommodate 
the  growth  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  be 
accomplished  at  enormously  increasing  costs  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increase  of  land  values  in  our  cities. 
And  the  waterways,  because  they  furnish  continu¬ 
ous  terminals  spread  along  the  whole  waterfronts 
of  our  towns,  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creased  terminals  and  crowded  streets. 

“Furthermore,  if  we  would  provide  for  the  forty 
million  of  increased  population  that  this  coming 
quarter  of  a  century  will  bring  us,  we  must  either 
build  more  trunk  lines  of  railway  systems  or  we 
must  improve  our  waterways  to  take  part  of  the 
burden. 

“I  believe  any  study  of  the  comparative  capital 
outlay  will  show  that  to  duplicate  this  proposed 
comprehensive  inland  water  system  by  rails  would 
cost  three  times  as  much  as  to  complete  the  water¬ 
ways.  And  waterways  will  move  many  goods  more 
cheaply.  Nor  is  this  in  any  wise  a  statement  that 
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our  railways  must  not  be  under  constant  develop¬ 
ment,  for  they  obviously  reach  scores  of  millions 
of  people  that  are  untouched  by  the  waterways  and 
they  perform  many  services  that  our  waterways 
cannot  undertake. 

“Nor  do  we  need  to  overstate  the  importance 
of  waterborne  facilities  in  relation  to  our  other 
transportation  systems— our  railways  and  high¬ 
ways.  Let  us  get  into  the  proper  setting.  Taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  railways  and  highways 
must  ever  bear  the  major  burden  of  our  internal 
traffic.  And  there  are  many  classes  of  goods  which 
will  always  go  by  rail  even  parallel  with  the  water¬ 
ways.  But  equally  wrong  are  those  who  do  not 
accord  internal  waterways  a  great  and  increasing 

future  in  transportation. 

“New  transportation  facilities  create  business. 
It  is  well  proved  by  our  new  highways.  At  one 
time  in  our  history  we  practically  abandoned  the 
highways  and  waterways  for  railways.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  gas  engine  has  restored  our  highways 
and  multiplied  their  traffic  ten  thousand  fold.  Yet 
the  total  mileage  of  passengers  and  goods  on  our 
railways  has  never  been  so  great  as  now.  In  the 
same  way,  with  greater  depths  and  with  the  im- 
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provement  in  craft,  it  is  possible  to  restore  our 
waterways.” 

Few  will  be  found  not  to  agree  with  the  theory 
of  a  national  plan  of  development.  Then  why  is 
nothing  done?  Largely  because  the  Congressional 
approach  has  been  emotional  and  political.  The 
engineering  approach  has  scarcely  been  regarded. 

The  great  point  at  issue  has  to  do  with  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government  and  its  relations 
with  the  State  governments,  and  the  upshot  of  it 
all  has  been  that  the  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  has  resulted  in  the  non-use  of  natural 
resources. 

Only  a  small  minority  of  citizens  believe  in  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  and  only  a  small  minority  in 
Congress  believe  in  government  operation.  The 
experience  of  the  country  with  the  railways  during 
war  time  is  too  fresh  in  mind  for  most  people  to 
desire  its  repetition  in  any  line  of  endeavor.  How¬ 
ever,  the  small  minority  has  been  able  to  hold  up 
needed  public  work  in  the  hope  of  having  it  prop¬ 
erly  tagged  with  the  socialism  of  public  ownership. 

The  cost  of  the  work  would  be  large,  but  all  of 
it  could  be  made  productive  under  proper  engineer¬ 
ing  management  and  thus  it  would  more  than  pay 
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for  itself.  Of  course  under  ineffective  manage¬ 
ment  the  work  would  be  only  an  expense. 

It  gets  around  to  the  quality  of  leadership  that 
can  be  commanded  and  the  plan  is  so  com¬ 
prehensive  and  its  economic  effects  so  widespread 
that  this  leadership  can  come  only  from  the 
President. 


Chapter  VII 


THE  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 

THE  wise  and  constructive  economy  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  in  expenditures  and  the  mas¬ 
terly  handling  of  the  Public  Debt  by  Secretary 
Mellon  have  forced  a  wedge  of  reason  into  Federal 
finances. 

What  once  seemed  a  crushing  load  of  war  debt 
has  been  made  bearable  with  the  result  that  the 
Treasury  requirements,  which  in  other  nations  pre¬ 
dominate,  are  with  us  less  burdensome  than  the 
State  and  local  finances.  Nevertheless  national 
expenditures  and  national  taxation  need  continuous 
watching. 

State  and  local  fiscal  affairs  are  not  managed 
from  Washington.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
President  has  anything  to  do  with  them.  But  the 
smaller  divisions  of  government  take  their  lead 
from  Washington.  If  Federal  taxes  are  going 
down,  then  taxpayers  will  not  easily  consent  to 
local  taxes  going  up.  Either  economy  or  extrava- 
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gance  may  be  the  fashion — and  the  fashions  origi¬ 
nate  in  Washington. 

The  local  tax  situation  in  many  of  the  less 
wealthy  states  is  so  critical  that  proposals  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
some  of  their  undertakings,  such  as  schools,  in  the 
same  fashion  that  aid  for  roads  has  been  given. 
And  so  national  and  state  finances  may  at  points 
be  joined. 

The  best  considered  guesses  indicate  that  we  are 
now  taking  about  one-tenth  of  our  national  income 
to  pay  the  costs  of  government.  Of  this  sum  about 
sixty  per  cent,  is  absorbed  by  the  state  and  local 
governments  and  about  forty  per  cent,  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  These  figures  are  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  accurate,  for  our  national  income  can  only 
be  estimated.  Neither  do  we  know  who  pays  the 
taxes,  for  the  ostensible  taxpayer — the  man  who 
writes  the  check — may  be  only  an  unofficial  col¬ 
lector  of  taxes.  It  all  depends  on  circumstances 
whether  a  tax  is  added  to  the  price  of  things  sold 
or  deducted  from  the  margin  that  ought  to  be 
profit. 

On  a  deal  of  farm  land  the  taxes  are  so  high  in 
proportion  to  the  production  as  to  absorb  any  crop 
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profit  at  normal  prices,  but  since  farm  taxes  are 
levied  according  to  the  assessed  values  of  farms  and 
the  amount  of  the  assessment  varies  according  to 
the  judgment  and  sometimes  according  to  the  whim 
of  the  assessor,  the  frequently  quoted  averages  as 
to  what  proportion  of  income  the  farmer  pays  in 
taxes  are  quite  misleading.  Some  farmers  pay  too 
much  in  taxes  but  others  pay  too  little. 

Exactly  this  same  condition  holds  in  the  cities 
and  the  towns — and  wherever  a  tax  is  levied  with 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  real  estate  as  a  base. 
Local  taxation  is  in  a  serious  condition.  Schools 
and  roads  and  a  great  number  of  new  services  are 
costing  more  than  the  people  can  afford  to  pay.  It 
is  likely  that  local  expenses  could  everywhere  be 
greatly  reduced  by  a  better  coordinated  and  more 
businesslike  management.  The  affairs  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  have  grown  much  faster  than  the  ability 
to  manage  them,  and  many  divisions  of  government 
with  a  large  volume  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
are  still  in  the  business  stratum  of  the  storekeeper 
who  kept  his  accounts  on  the  wall. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  needed 
funds  for  local  government  can  be  raised  with  less 
hardship  under  more  reasoned  systems  of  taxation. 
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But  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  a  crisis  can  be  averted  only  by  an  expert’s 
national  survey  under  Federal  auspices  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  something  in  the  nature  of  a  convention 
of  qualified  state  representatives  to  devise  better 
methods  of  finance.  Otherwise  the  reaction  to 
present  expenses  will  be  a  sweeping  reduction  of 
all  services.  The  many  taxpayers’  associations 
which  have  arisen  throughout  the  country  are  do¬ 
ing  extremely  valuable  work  and  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  national  reform.  But  the  reform 
is  unlikely  to  be  brought  about  unless  it  has  a 
Federal  emphasis. 

People  are,  in  general,  awakening  to  taxes.  The 
votes  are  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  with  the 
people  who  do  not  pay  taxes.  The  man  with 
property  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  lemon  to 
be  squeezed.  The  total  Presidential  vote  in  1924 
was  under  thirty  millions.  For  the  year  1923  more 
than  seven  and  a  half  million  personal  income 
tax  returns  were  made — which  is  half  the  vote 
cast  for  Coolidge,  within  about  a  million  of  the  vote 
cast  for  Davis,  and  much  larger  than  the  vote  cast 
for  La  Follette.  But  that  is  merely  a  starter.  We 
have  about  nineteen  million  automobiles  and 
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every  one  of  those  cars  pays  a  tax.  We  have  ten 
and  a  half  million  families  who  own  homes — every 
one  of  those  homes  pays  a  tax.  Counting  two 
votes  to  a  family,  which  is  reasonable,  we  have  a 
home-owning  vote  of  at  least  twenty-one  millions. 
Of  course  many  home  owners  also  have  automo¬ 
biles  and  pay  income  taxes,  and  we  have  no  way  of 
weeding  out  the  duplications,  but  taking  the  total 
of  the  income  tax  payers,  the  automobile  owners, 
and  the  home  owners  and  cutting  the  total  in  halves 
for  duplications  still  gives  the  taxpayers  a  clear 
majority  vote.  Cut  the  roll  down  by  two-thirds 
and  you  still  have  a  vote  that  cannot  be  trifled 
with.  Taxes  have  become  visible. 

In  the  Federal  field  we  have  passed  definitely 
from  basing  taxes  on  benefits  received  to  frankly 
putting  them  on  ability  to  pay.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  impose  Federal  taxes  on  benefits  re¬ 
ceived,  but  the  danger  of  levies  on  ability  to  pay 
is  that  taxation  may  be  diverted  from  its  true  pur¬ 
pose  of  supporting  the  Government  into  some 
scheme  for  equalizing  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

The  country  has  never  voted  that  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  property  was  wrong.  It  is  beginning  to 
dawn  on  people  that  large  fortunes  do  not  represent 
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piles  of  gold  in  vaults,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  be  profitable  to  their  owners,  must  be  kept  out  at 
work.  Thus  the  people  get  far  more  benefit  out  of 
these  fortunes  than  do  the  owners. 

The  levying  of  high  taxes  and  especially  of 
capital  taxes  is  not  new.  It  has  been  tried  by  every 
radical  government  in  Europe  and  the  result  has 
always  been  to  reduce  opportunity  and  wages  and 
to  divide  the  population  into  struggling  classes. 
The  old  aristocratic  governments  of  Europe  knew 
this  and  they  levied  heavy  taxes  in  order  to  keep 
their  peoples  in  a  state  of  dependence.  And  they 
succeeded.  Many  of  our  radical  legislators — who 
have  never  reasoned  out  anything — would  levy  the 
same  sort  of  taxes  in  the  hope  of  achieving  exactly 
the  opposite  result.  The  inheritance  taxes  fall  into 
this  class. 

The  inheritance  taxes  are  not  permanent  reve¬ 
nue  producers,  because  they  are  levies  on  capital — 
although  purporting  to  be  taxes  on  transfers.  A 
levy  on  capital  is  a  once-around  tax,  or  as  some 
one  has  well  put  it  “selling  the  seed  corn.”  The 
English  Labor  Party  talked  about  a  capital  levy 
until  the  accountants  got  to  work.  They  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  levy  would  bring  into  the  hands  of 
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the  government  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
securities  and  real  estate — of  course  not  cash,  for 
only  a  small  part  of  wealth  is  ever  in  cash.  So  far 
so  good,  and  the  government  could  retire  a  lot  of 
bonds;  but  when  they  came  to  calculate  the  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  future  support  of  the  government,  they 
got  some  figures  that  put  the  capital  levy  on  the 
shelf.  For  what  remained  to  the  taxpayers  could 
not  produce  enough  income  to  pay  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government!  From  a  dollars  and  cents 
standpoint,  the  capital  levy  could  not  pay  and 
neither  does  the  capital  levy  imposed  at  death  and 
called  an  inheritance  tax.  It  is  a  mortgaging  of  the 
old  homestead  to  pay  living  expenses. 

The  less  capital  we  have  at  work  the  lower  must 
be  our  wages  and  consequently  our  scale  of  living. 
The  property  taken  by  taxation  may  not  decrease 
the  total  wealth  of  the  country — it  may  transfer  a 
portion  to  the  State.  But  capital  in  the  wrong 
hands  is  useless. 

To  be  logical  we  ought  to  do  one  thing  or  the 
other  about  inheritance  taxes — either  confiscate 
estates  or  tax  them  merely  for  revenue  purposes. 
Let  us  flatly  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  wrong  to 
die  rich — and  act  according  to  our  decision. 
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A  part  of  all  the  taxes  we  collect  goes  to  pay 
interest  on  borrowed  money — which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  citizens  first  pay  their  taxes 
and  then  get  back  the  money  they  paid  as  interest 
on  the  governmental  obligations  which  they  hold. 
These  payments  therefore  are  largely  bookkeeping 
operations  as  far  as  the  national  income  is  con¬ 
cerned.  By  no  means  all  tax  moneys  are  wasted. 

A  part  of  taxes  goes  for  plainly  productive  pur¬ 
poses.  The  roads  are  productive  and  so  are  the 
schools  and  the  sanitary  and  water  systems.  The 
police  and  the  whole  machinery  of  law,  while  not 
productive  in  themselves,  safeguard  human  rights 
and  therefore  make  life  easier.  The  army  and  navy 
expenditures  are  in  the  way  of  insurance  funds. 

Of  course  there  is  a  limit  to  this  productivity.  If 
the  public  services  are  poorly  managed — and  they 
usually  are — then  all  the  moneys  spent  above  what 
might  be  called  the  utility  line  are  wasted.  No  one 
knows  how  to  locate  that  line — an  individual  can¬ 
not  locate  the  line  in  his  own  affairs  without  know¬ 
ing  his  income. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  people  is  not  against 
the  payment  of  legitimate  taxes,  and  by  legitimate 
taxes  they  seem  to  mean  taxes  for  which  they  get 
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their  money’s  worth.  They  believe  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  that  a  dollar  belongs  to  the  man  who 
earns  it.  They  are  willing  to  work  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  war  but  not  in  peace.  They  do  not 
want  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  impudent  and 
incompetent  bureaucrats. 

Economy  is  not  with  us  a  popular  trait,  but 
President  Coolidge  has  made  it  popular  in  the 
national  government.  He  has  succeeded  in  en¬ 
forcing  a  budget  system  and  the  taxpayers  are  get¬ 
ting  a  great  deal  more  for  their  money  than  they 
used  to.  But  until  a  reorganization  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  machinery  is  effected,  the  taxpayer  cannot 
get  his  money’s  worth  and  neither  can  he  get  the 
service  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

The  Federal  Government  as  well  as  all  the  state 
governments  have  grown  quickly  and  without  a 
plan,  so  that  now  work  overlaps  and  policies  con¬ 
flict.  The  state  governments  will  hardly  reform 
until  the  national  government  leads  the  way. 

The  executive  side  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  so  grown  that  it  now  has  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  different  bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions, 
with  a  total  of  more  than  half  a  million  employees 
— over  three  hundred  thousand  of  whom  are  in  the 
postal  service.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  executive 
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departments  under  Cabinet  officers,  but  more  than 
forty  administrative  units  are  either  directly  under 
the  President  or  directly  under  Congress.  All  re¬ 
lated  functions  are  by  no  means  in  the  same  execu¬ 
tive  division.  For  instance,  there  are  fourteen  bu¬ 
reaus  handling  the  construction  of  public  works 
and  these  are  in  nine  departments.  The  conserva¬ 
tion  of  national  resources  is  in  the  hands  of  eight 
bureaus  divided  among  five  departments.  The  aids 
to  education  are  in  six  bureaus  in  three  depart¬ 
ments — and  so  on. 

Each  agency  and  department  fixes  its  policies 
without  regard  to  what  is  being  done  anywhere  else, 
and  in  addition  to  the  extra  cost  of  administration 
the  citizen  who  desires  the  services  for  which  the 
departments  were  supposed  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  is  put  to  no  end  of  inconvenience  and  ex¬ 
pense  by  being  shunted  from  bureau  to  bureau. 

Every  President  since  Mr.  Taft  has  tried  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Government  in  the  interests  of  service 
and  economy  but  under-cover  bureaucratic  influ¬ 
ence  has  always  killed  the  plans. 

Among  the  imperative  duties  of  the  next  Presi¬ 
dent  would  seem  to  be  a  reorganization  to  make 
effective  the  taxpayer’s  dollar.  And  then  the  states 
will  quickly  fall  in  line. 


Chapter  VIII 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN  the  foregoing  chapters  have  been  set  forth 
some  of  the  new  problems  which  press  upon 
our  country.  They  are  problems  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  They  have  to  do  not  only  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  existence  of  all  of  us  but  also  with  the  kind  of 
nation  that  we  shall  leave  to  our  children.  They 
have  to  do  with  both  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

They  are  all  economic  problems  and  they  rise 
far  above  all  previous  political  problems  because 
they  have  to  do  with  that  real  freedom  which  thus 
far  has  only  been  a  mirage  on  the  political  horizon. 
They  are  American  problems.  No  other  country 
has  ever  gone  far  enough  along  the  road  of  well¬ 
being  even  to  consider  universal  well-being  in  other 
than  a  detached  and  theoretical  way.  We  have 
gone  so  far  in  a  practical  way  that  the  rest  of  the 
journey  seems  possible.  We  have  only  our  own 
experience  to  guide  us.  We  can  throw  away  that 
experience  or  we  can  use  it.  The  degree  in  which 
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we  use  that  experience  will  be  largely  determined 
by  our  choice  of  a  President. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  is  now  the 
highest  office  within  the  gift  of  man.  Ours  is  in¬ 
finitely  the  most  powerful  among  the  nations.  Our 
President  is  neither  a  figurehead  nor  a  ruler.  The 
office  has  by  a  process  of  natural  development 
acquired  a  peculiar  power  which  in  many  ways  is 
more  comprehensive  and  more  persuasive  than  that 
of  acknowledged  rulers  or  dictators. 

The  strength  of  the  office  is  not  always  the 
strength  of  the  man  who  holds  it.  The  strength  is 
there  regardless  of  the  man  or  his  party  and,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  every  great  office,  there  are  never 
lacking  those  who  hope  to  have  a  mere  figurehead 
as  an  incumbent.  For  then  they  can  exercise  the 
real  powers  of  the  office  and  the  unfortunate  holder 
of  the  office  has  only  the  responsibilities.  This 
situation  has  several  times  come  about  and  always 
the  country  has  greatly  suffered.  In  no  case  has 
the  President  in  question  been  personally  culpable 
but,  being  without  the  mental  capacity  and  the 
experience  necessary  for  the  office,  he  was  easily 
exploited  by  unscrupulous  men. 

Therefore  it  is  self-evident  that  among  the 
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elementary  qualifications  of  a  President  should  be 
an  experience  in  choosing  and  working  with  men. 
This  further  involves  a  sufficiently  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country  and  its  problems  to  know 
whether  the  men  he  chooses  are  reasonably  fitted 
for  the  duties  he  expects  them  to  perform. 

As  far  as  the  public  welfare  is  concerned,  good- 
natured  and  upright  gullibility  may  be  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  downright  perfidy.  For  the  consci¬ 
ously  dishonest  man  at  least  knows  where  to  stop. 

If  the  President  were  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of 
his  office,  he  would  have  to  be  a  superman.  We 
do  not  expect  him  to  be  that — although  the  public 
does  in  a  fashion  look  upon  the  President  as  a 
superman  quite  regardless  of  his  actual  ability. 
Thinking  men  would  be  suspicious  of  a  President 
who  could  quickly  and  surely  turn  his  hand  to  any¬ 
thing. 

The  Constitution  designed  for  our  government  a 
series  of  checks  and  balances  in  the  fear  that  other¬ 
wise  some  division  might  set  up  as  a  dictatorship. 
If  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  had  known  how 
to  fashion  a  more  perfectly  checking  and  balanc¬ 
ing  apparatus,  then  we  should  probably  have  had 
a  static  government,  for  everything  would  have 
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exactly  checked  and  balanced  everything  else. 
Governmentally  we  should  merely  have  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other— and  got  nowhere.  A 
succession  of  strong  Presidents — most  of  whom 
had  helped  to  plan  the  perfect  equilibrium— 
speedily  upset  it!  From  the  very  beginning  the 
President  has  been  the  national  leader — the  degree 
of  his  leadership  varying  with  his  qualities  of 
leadership. 

In  part  this  leadership  is  Constitutional.  He  has 
not  the  power  to  initiate  legislation  but  among  his 
duties  as  set  out  in  the  Constitution  is  that  of 
recommending  to  the  Congress  such  measures  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  and  expedient.  The  Congress 
may  or  may  not  follow  these  recommendations  and 
this  is  where  political  leadership  comes  in. 

In  foreign  affairs,  as  has  been  previously  noted, 
the  initiative  is  entirely  with  the  President.  The 
Senate  can  refuse  to  ratify  the  President’s  acts  and 
it  often  rejects  treaties  and  appointments.  But 
although  it  can  recommend  policies  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  it  cannot  compel  him  to  act  in  accord  with 
them. 

These  Presidential  powers  are  very  large  and 
they  are  positive,  but  equally  important  is  the 
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power  to  veto  the  acts  of  Congress.  This  on  its 
face  is  a  negative  power.  Actually  it  is  also  a 
positive  power,  for  it  is  seldom  that  any  bill  vetoed 
by  the  President  can  command  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  to  pass  it  over  his  veto.  There¬ 
fore  the  President  through  his  representatives  in 
Congress  is  usually  able  to  shape  the  course  of 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  these  powers  are  his  administra¬ 
tive  duties  which  he  in  part  delegates  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Cabinet  whom  he  appoints  and  in  part 
carries  out  through  bureaus  and  commissions  which 
in  theory  report  directly  to  him.  In  fact,  since  he 
is  not  a  superman,  the  President  can  know  very 
little  at  first  hand  about  what  goes  on  in  the  bodies 
reporting  directly  to  him.  In  the  course  of  these 
administrative  functions  it  is  necessary  for  the 
bureaus  and  departments  to  make  rules  and  to  give 
interpretations  to  acts  of  Congress  with  the  result 
that  we  have  a  mass  of  rulings  that  amount  to 
legislation  and  which  are  often  most  arbitrary  and 
burdensome  under  a  President  who  is  less  than 
vigilant.  There  quickly  grows  up  a  government 
within  a  government  and  this  inner  government  is 
actuated  only  by  bureaucratic  expediency. 
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This  bare  recital  of  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
President  connotes  a  task  beyond  human  power  to 
perform.  The  mere  routine  duties  of  the  office  are 
such  that  only  a  vigorous  man  can  survive.  The 
President  has  the  appointment  of  many  thousands 
of  officers,  and  the  importunities  of  office  seekers 
and  their  friends  have  so  completely  swamped 
several  of  our  Presidents  that  they  had  little  or  no 
time  for  their  other  duties. 

Common  sense  has  permitted  the  President  to 
cut  down  some  of  his  social  duties  and  also  simpli¬ 
fied  the  routine,  but  there  still  remains  a  mass  of 
work — aside  from  that  involving  higher  policies — 
sufficient  to  crush  any  man  untrained  in  executive 
affairs.  A  man  in  less  than  perfect  health  or  well 
past  middle  age  does  not  seem  able  to  survive.  Of 
the  thirty  Presidents  who  have  occupied  the  White 
House,  only  five  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty  or 
beyond  on  the  day  of  their  inauguration.  Of  these 
two  died  in  office.  William  Henry  Harrison,  the 
oldest  President  ever  elected,  was  sixty-eight  when 
he  took  the  oath  and  he  died  within  a  month. 
Zachary  Taylor  was  sixty-four  at  his  inauguration 
and  he  died  within  sixteen  months. 

The  practical  point  is  that  an  elderly  man  as 
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President  has  small  opportunities  to  put  his  policies 
into  effect,  for  no  matter  what  may  be  the  state  of 
his  health  and  prospects  for  longevity,  some  group 
of  politicians  is  certain  hopefully  to  discount  this 
expectancy  and  at  once  put  under  way  a  campaign 
for  his  successor. 

The  President  differs  from  all  other  elective 
officers  under  the  Constitution  (except  of  course 
the  Vice-President)  in  representing  the  whole 
nation  and  not  a  section.  Congressmen  are  elected 
from  states  and  from  districts.  The  President  rep¬ 
resents  the  country  not  only  to  all  its  people  but 
also  to  the  world.  He  is  not  therefore  only  a 
domestic  officer. 

He  is  the  natural  leader  of  his  political  party. 
This  has  become  increasingly  true  in  recent  years, 
and  even  if  he  does  not  lead  his  party  in  Congress 
— which  sometimes  happens — he  remains  its  leader 
in  the  country.  If  he  does  not  lead  his  party  in 
Congress,  then  very  little  in  the  way  of  public 
business  gets  done  and  if,  as  has  happened,  the 
Congressional  elections  turn  his  party  from  a 
majority  to  a  minority,  then  nothing  at  all  gets 
done. 

Of  late  years  the  Congress  has  not  been  squarely 
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lined  up  on  a  party  basis.  Each  of  the  two  major 
parties  has  had  a  radical  fringe  which  has  held  the 
balance  of  power  and  thus  much  important  legisla¬ 
tion  has  either  been  held  up  entirely  or  changed 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  minority  of  Congressmen 
who  in  turn  represent  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  country’s  electorate.  This  rule  by  minority, 
making  the  Congress  not  responsive  to  either  of  the 
major  parties,  has  done  much  to  destroy  public 
confidence. 

Therefore  part  of  a  citizen’s  duty  in  voting  for 
a  President  is  to  vote  for  him  as  a  party  candidate 
in  order  that  if  elected  he  may  be  effective.  On 
this  point  Secretary  Hoover  has  said: 

“We  have  in  the  past  given  too  little  thought  as 
to  the  vital  part  which  the  organization  of  political 
parties  plays  in  the  whole  machinery  of  democracy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fathers  of  our  country  ap¬ 
parently  had  no  appreciation  of  it,  for  it  was  no 
part  of  our  original  plan — and  it  was  not  given 
recognition  in  the  Constitution.  And  perhaps,  in 
those  simpler  days  it  was  not  so  essential,  although 
parties  sprang  up  instinctively  within  the  first  few 

years  of  our  nation’s  life. 

“As  time  has  gone  on,  and  as  our  population  has 
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increased,  civilization  has  grown  more  complex,  our 
government  and  our  issues  have  become  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  the  political  party  has  become  more 
and  more  a  vital  part  of  the  machinery  of  democ¬ 
racy,  for  in  party  organization  lies  a  very  essential 
question  in  all  democratic  government — that  is,  the 
principle  of  rule  by  the  majority. 

“That  principle  has  been  hit  upon  by  democ¬ 
racies  not  because  of  their  desire  to  set  up  an 
autocracy  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  minority,  but 
because  it  has  been  realized  out  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  that  there  must  be  definite  leadership  and 
that  there  must  be  a  method  by  which  we  find  a 
substitute  for  the  violence  of  revolution;  and  that 
the  people  can,  through  the  ballot-box,  determine 
the  policies  which  they  desire  to  have  placed  into 
administration  and  can  thus  project  peaceful  prog¬ 
ress  into  government.  There  must  be  some  definite 
responsibility  for  government. 

“Democracy  can  have  no  such  expression  with¬ 
out  organized  political  parties.  I  have  said  that 
our  Constitution  makes  no  provision  for  it.  We 
have  found  from  the  crucible  of  experience  over 
our  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  national  life 
that  we  can  only  give  expression  to  the  will  of  the 
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majority  through  party  organization.  The  ability 
to  change  the  government  and  its  policies  by  or¬ 
ganized  political  parties  giving  an  opportunity  to 
the  voice  of  the  majority  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  of  orderly  change  that  democracy  has  dis¬ 
covered  for  the  violence  of  revolution.  Therefore, 
all  successful  democracies  must  in  the  practical 
consummation  of  government  be  based  on  parties. 
And  it  is  just  as  fundamental  that  parties  must 
maintain  organization,  discipline  and  cohesion  as 
it  is  that  they  carry  out  their  policies  and  promises 
upon  which  they  have  been  elected  in  full  good 
faith. 

“To  maintain  two  political  parties,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  men  should  have  that  spirit  of  compro¬ 
mise  which  represents  a  willingness  to  give  way  on 
secondary  issues  which  do  not  sacrifice  the  vital 
principles  and  ideals  for  which  major  parties  stand. 
It  also  implies  that  all  major  parties  must  have 
principles  and  ideals.  And  above  all,  it  means  that 
our  citizenry  must  ally  itself  and  be  willing  to  give 
service  in  the  maintenance  of  party  organization 
and  through  party  organization  give  expression  to 
their  views  on  great  public  questions. 

“It  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy  and  of  party 
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government  that  the  people  shall  fulfil  their  own 
responsibilities  at  the  ballot-box.  The  display  of 
our  recent  elections,  when  less  than  forty  per  cent, 
of  our  voters  exercised  their  franchise,  is  an 
abandonment  of  the  democracy  at  its  very  roots. 
Unless  we  can  instil  this  responsibility  into  our 
children  and  hold  it  in  our  electors,  we  shall  find 
self-government  slipped  into  the  hands  of  minori¬ 
ties,  into  the  hands  of  manipulators,  and  we 
shall  ourselves  face  a  decadence  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  democracy  as  a  form  of  government  which 
will  speed  it  upon  the  road  to  at  least  disguised 
dictatorship.” 

The  leadership  of  the  President  is,  however, 
even  more  comprehensive  than  has  been  sketched. 
It  extends  far  beyond  the  formal  limits  of  the 
office. 


Chapter  IX 


THE  PRESIDENT  AS  A  LEADER 

THE  President  is  not  only  a  party  leader  in  the 
national  interest  but  also  he  is  in  a  very 
large  measure  the  moral  leader  of  the  country — 
using  moral  in  its  broadest  sense  to  include  not 
only  personal  righteousness  of  conduct  but  also  a 
general  approach  to  life. 

The  public  morale  is  deeply  influenced  by  the 
personality  of  the  President.  It  was  for  instance 
most  strikingly  influenced  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  the  transition  time  during  which  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  are  now  in  a  period  of  far  greater  transi¬ 
tion  and  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  The  present 
time  calls  for  a  leadership  that  will  stimulate  all 
classes  towards  the  scientific  development  of  the 
country. 

This  means  stimulating  every  form  of  construc¬ 
tive  endeavor  in  science,  education,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  affairs.  It  involves  a  high  type  of 
cooperation  among  the  various  divisions  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  the  factors  in  business.  For  we  now 
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know  that  prosperity  is  a  thing  that  has  to  be  made 
and  that  it  does  not  drop  on  us  like  manna  from 
the  skies.  This  is  the  engineering  age  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  purely  political  ages  which  have 
preceded.  It  is  the  age  of  great  corporations,  of 
immense  projects,  and  of  a  high  living  standard. 

That  is  the  material  side.  There  is  much  more 
to  life  than  the  accumulation  of  possessions.  But 
until  the  people  of  a  nation  have  achieved  eco¬ 
nomic  independence,  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
growth  must  be  of  the  classes — and  not  of  the 
masses.  Those  who  freely  admit  that  they  have 
fine  intellects  may  feel  that  too  much  property 
hampers  the  free  play  of  their  minds.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  prosperity  be  regimented  and  made 
compulsory.  But  it  just  so  happens  that  history 
has  not  as  yet  turned  up  any  case  of  a  people  re¬ 
volting  because  it  had  too  much.  The  worry  about 
getting  too  much  seems  at  least  premature.  Even 
if  it  were  made  easier  to  earn  than  to  steal,  the 
nation  might  still  survive.  Intellectual  nourish¬ 
ment  will  still  exist  for  those  who  have  intellects 
to  nourish. 

The  leadership  opportunities  of  the  President 
were  well  outlined  by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his 
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monograph,  “The  President  of  the  United  States,” 
when  he  said : 

“His  is  the  only  national  voice  in  affairs.  Let 
him  once  win  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  no  other  single  force  can  withstand 
him,  no  combination  of  forces  will  easily  overpower 
him.  His  position  takes  the  imagination  of  the 
country.  He  is  the  representative  of  no  constit¬ 
uency,  but  of  the  whole  people.  When  he  speaks 
in  his  true  character,  he  speaks  for  no  special  in¬ 
terest.  If  he  rightly  interpret  the  national  thought 
and  boldly  insist  upon  it,  he  is  irresistible;  and  the 
country  never  feels  the  zest  of  action  so  much  as 
when  its  President  is  of  such  insight  and  caliber. 
Its  instinct  is  for  unified  action,  and  it  craves  a 
single  leader.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  will 
often  prefer  to  choose  a  man  rather  than  a  party. 
A  President  whom  it  trusts  cannot  only  lead  it, 
but  form  it  to  his  own  views. 

“It  is  the  extraordinary  isolation  imposed  upon 
the  President  by  our  system  that  makes  the  char¬ 
acter  and  opportunity  of  his  office  so  extraordinary. 
In  him  are  centered  both  opinion  and  party.” 

Granted  that  the  President  is  a  leader,  what 
qualities  should  we  look  for  in  a  candidate  for 
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President — bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a  man  and 
not  an  ideal  that  must  be  elected? 

Is  it  necessary  that  a  President  be  either  a  poli¬ 
tician  or  an  orator  or  both?  What  is  a  politician? 
The  word  has  fallen  into  low  esteem  and  if  we  take 
it  in  its  usual  significance,  then  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  President  to  be  a  politician,  for  the  outlook 
of  the  professional  politician  is  wholly  provincial 
and  has  principally  to  do  with  keeping  himself  and 
his  friends  in  office. 

But  if  we  regard  politician  in  its  larger  sense  as 
defining  an  ability  to  work  with  men  and  a  party 
for  principles,  then  undoubtedly  the  President 
must  be  a  politician.  He  must  have  the  ability  to 
work  with  men  and  to  command  their  loyalty  and 
also  he  must  be  big  enough  to  be  able  to  surround 
himself  with  the  best  experience  and  judgment  that 
the  country  has  to  offer.  Some  very  able  Presi¬ 
dents  have  fallen  far  short  of  their  greatest  use¬ 
fulness  because  they  were  too  individual  to  take 
counsel. 

A  high  order  of  oratorical  ability  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  country  has  passed  from  the  period  in 
which  it  regarded  an  ability  to  speak  as  evidence 
of  an  ability  to  think.  It  is  now  well  understood 
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that  oratory  is  a  division  of  the  dramatic  art,  and 
there  is  no  urgent  demand  that  the  President 
should  be  an  actor. 

The  greatest  of  orators  could  to-day  make  little 
impression  on  the  country — for  a  negligible  num¬ 
ber  of  people  could  ever  both  see  and  hear  him. 
And  an  orator  must  be  both  seen  and  heard.  An 
oration  does  not  ring  from  the  printed  page  and 
the  radio  carries  only  the  voice  without  the  ges¬ 
tures — without  the  acting.  People  are  interested 
to-day  only  in  clear,  plain  expression. 

Of  course  a  President  must  be  a  man  of  high 
character,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  want  neither 
a  fanatic  dry  nor  a  fanatic  wet.  The  Prohibition 
Amendment  is  on  the  books  and  it  must  be  en¬ 
forced— or  repealed.  Its  enforcement  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  force  as  persuasion.  Just  now  it 
happens  to  be  the  fashion  to  violate  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  laws;  it  could  as  easily  be  made  the  fashion 
to  respect  them.  Prohibition  is  undoubtedly  an 
issue,  but  it  is  not  a  Presidential  issue.  It  is  one 
for  the  country  to  take  up  when  electing  men  to 
Congress.  The  further  amending  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  far  in  the  distance,  but  the  Volstead  Law  is 
within  the  control  of  the  Congress. 
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Most  certainly  we  need  a  man  who  is  abreast  of 
the  times  in  every  respect.  That  means  a  man 
who  knows  the  language  of  modern  business  and 
science  and  who  can  see  and  encourage  the  great 
steps  which  are  being  taken.  This  includes  a 
knowledge  of  finance,  for  this  country  is  now  the 
world’s  banker  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  directions 
which  may  vitally  influence  the  progress  of  the 
country.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  become 
more  than  a  banking  system;  it  is  a  great  economic 
force. 

And  likewise  in  foreign  affairs  the  President 
must  have  such  a  familiarity  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  other  nations  that  he  will  not  have  to 
depend  wholly  on  his  advisers — or  will  be  able  to 
judge  between  good  and  bad  advice.  The  jingo 
and  the  pacifist  are  alike  products  of  ignorance. 
The  one  blusters  and  the  other  shrinks,  whereas  a 
man  who  knows  the  foreign  circumstances  in  a 
given  case  can  usually  find  a  peaceful  but  just 
solution  to  any  problem  by  the  application  of  in¬ 
formed  common  sense. 

And  it  would  be  helpful  in  the  larger  leadership 
for  a  President  to  have  wide  interests  and  sym- 
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pathies  so  that  he  can  give  more  than  perfunctory- 
encouragement  to  the  forward  looking  work  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  many  lines  of  endeavor.  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt  was  a  splendid  example  of  the  man  who  had 
other  interests  in  addition  to  those  narrowly  per¬ 
taining  to  his  office.  And  he  gave  leadership  to  all 
of  them. 

The  qualities  of  leadership  are  not  easily  de¬ 
finable — perhaps  they  cannot  be  defined  at  all. 
The  repute  in  which  the  nation  holds  a  man  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  degree  of  his  leadership.  If 
the  nation  turns  repeatedly  to  any  man  to  lead  in 
critical  situations,  then  it  is  because  they  have 
faith  in  his  leadership.  Modern  leadership  does 
not  involve  marching  ahead  of  the  band  wearing 
a  shako. 

But  because  the  specifications  of  leadership  can¬ 
not  be  exactly  written  is  not  evidence  that  leader¬ 
ship  itself  is  indefinite.  It  is  not  only  definite  but 
of  absolute  importance  in  our  form  of  government. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  expressed  its  importance: 

“Indeed  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  democ- 
racy — and  civilization  for  that  matter — is  to  pro¬ 
vide  sustained  leadership  in  all  avenues  of  life.  If 
it  can  maintain  virile,  capable  leadership,  true  to 
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high  moral  standards  and  devoted  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy,  there  will  not  be  degeneration  within 
our  nation.  There  will  be  continuous  economic, 
social  and  moral  progress.  It  is  true  that  leader¬ 
ship  founded  upon  birth  or  upon  class  has  always 
decayed  through  degeneration.  Certainly  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  leadership  cannot  be  replenished  each 
generation  by  selection  like  queen  bees,  or  by  di¬ 
vine  right,  or  through  bureaucracies. 

“The  great  American  experiment  in  democracy 
is  based  upon  a  new  conception  in  selection  of 
leadership,  which  the  prophets  of  our  impending 
decay  often  overlook.  This  conception  is,  first, 
that  in  the  great  mass  of  our  people  there  are 
plenty  of  individuals  of  intelligence  from  among 
whom  leadership  can  be  recruited;  and  second, 
that  if  we  maintain  for  every  individual  an  equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity  to  attain  that  position  in  the 
community  to  which  his  intelligence,  character, 
ability,  and  ambition  entitle  him,  and  if  we  stimu¬ 
late  him  to  endeavor,  then  our  supply  of  leader¬ 
ship  will  stream  forward  of  its  own  initiative.” 


Chapter  X 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY 

LET  us  start  with  these  assumptions: 

J  (1)  That  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  merely  honorary  office  but  on 
the  contrary  carries  with  it  great  powers  and 
responsibilities. 

(2)  That  these  great  powers  and  responsibilities 
are  a  part  of  the  office  and,  if  the  President  himself 
does  not  assume  them,  then  they  will  be  assumed 
by  others  in  his  name. 

(3)  That  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  have 
a  President  who  does  not  himself  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

(4)  That  the  Government  shapes  itself  largely 
in  accord  with  the  ability  and  personality  of  the 
President,  and  hence  the  choice  of  a  President 
matters  mightily  to  every  one  in  the  country. 

(S)  That  the  electorate  can  have  the  President 
of  their  choice  if  they  unmistakably  make  their 
choice  known. 

These  assumptions  are  elementary.  Our  Presi- 
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dent  is  the  actual  head  of  the  Government  and  not 
a  figurehead — as  abroad,  where  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  government, 
exercises  the  real  power. 

A  President  of  the  United  States  is  elected  for 
four  years  and  if  his  administration  be  successful 
he  is  fairly  certain  of  election  for  a  second  term, 
so  that  really  the  term  of  a  President  is  eight  years, 
with  a  general  review  of  his  acts  at  the  end  of  four 
years. 

The  eight-year  term  is  a  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  continuity  of  policies.  The  length  of  the 
President’s  term,  the  fact  that  as  a  practical  matter 
he  cannot  be  removed  from  office  until  the  end  of 
his  term,  and  the  manner  of  his  election  make  him 
a  representative  of  the  whole  people  and  not  of  a 
section  or  a  class. 

Actually  no  section  or  class  is  strong  enough  to 
elect  a  President  pledged  to  do  its  bidding.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  in  the  absence  of  public  interest 
a  section  or  a  class  cannot  manage  to  control  a 
nominating  convention.  But  nowadays  the  coun¬ 
try  votes  for  a  man  rather  than  for  a  party,  and 
especially  is  this  true  in  voting  for  a  President. 
The  deciding  vote  rests  with  the  citizens  who  vote 
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for  a  man.  This  is  really  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  importance  of  the  President  as  a  national  char¬ 
acter  and  that  this  country  has  never  lost  its 
national  character. 

Our  citizens,  of  course,  have  sectional  pride. 
But  that  is  reserved  for  local  matters  and,  although 
sometimes  highly  enthusiastic,  it  is  not  very  deep- 
rooted,  for  it  is  rarely  founded  on  generations  of 
tradition.  Our  people  live  in  this  or  that  section 
or  work  at  this  or  that  thing  either  because  they 
so  wish  or  because  they  cannot  help  themselves. 
They  seldom  blindly  follow  their  fathers. 

Only  a  negligible  portion  of  our  people  accept 
poverty  as  a  heritage.  The  public  schools  and 
universities,  together  with  the  automobile,  prevent 
either  sectional  or  class  consciousness.  We  have  a 
few  politicians  and  social  reformers  who  take  all 
of  their  ideas  from  Europe,  but  our  society  does 
not  fit  into  their  distinctions.  We  cannot  have  a 
labor  party  or  a  farm  party,  a  church  party  or  an 
anti-church  party,  for  it  is  not  in  the  make-up  of 
our  people  to  accept  class  tags. 

Therefore,  in  going  about  the  choice  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  are  able  to  confine  ourselves  to  his  quali¬ 
fications  for  office  without  bothering  whether  he  is 
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a  farmer  or  an  industrialist.  We  know  that  any 
candidate  who  is  only  a  farmer  or  only  an  indus¬ 
trialist  or  only  this  or  that  has  not  the  equipment 
to  be  president  of  a  nation. 

We  elect  a  President  to  act  as  a  leader  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters  the  circumstances  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  to  the  end  of  discovering  something  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  man  who  could  best  serve  the 
nation. 

The  outstanding  issues  are  economic  and  not 
political. 

They  have  to  do  with: 

(1)  The  regularizing  of  employment  in  in¬ 
dustry,  which  includes  the  extension  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  just  wages  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
work. 

(2)  The  economic  reorganization  of  farming 
activities  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  adequate  re¬ 
ward  for  adequate  effort. 

It  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  whereby  a  shiftless  worker  or  a 
shiftless  farmer  can  earn  more  than  a  shiftless 
living.  The  country  is  not  inclined  toward  making 
emotional  gestures  of  mushy  paternalism. 

The  ways  and  means  toward  raising  the  level 
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both  of  industry  and  agriculture  and  opening  the 
way  for  a  natural  balance  between  them  are  not 
to  be  devised  in  a  day  but  can  result  only  from 
careful  planning  on  the  facts.  Economic  equilib¬ 
rium  can  be  achieved  only  in  a  community  of  the 
dead.  It  is  not  possible  to  achieve  this  equilibrium 
by  law.  Laws  which  take  from  one  and  give  to 
another  have  been  tried  since  the  beginning  of  time 
and  without  beneficial  results  to  any  one. 

Our  own  economic  independence  has  been 
achieved  through  applying  science  and  engineering 
to  production,  so  that  there  has  been  a  general 
leveling  up.  All  other  social  schemes  have  started 
with  the  thesis  of  leveling  down,  and  they  have 
utterly  failed. 

Our  results  have  come  from  improving  our 
country.  It  seems  logical  to  believe  that  greater 
results  will  flow  from  greater  improvement  and 
that  the  job  ahead  of  us  is  to  further  these  im- 

provements  in  a  reasonable  way. 

The  task  is  so  enormous  that  it  needs  national 
direction.  The  natural  director  is  the  President, 
and  hence  the  most  valuable  President  will  be  one 
who  has  the  knowledge  and  capacity  to  give  this 

direction. 

We  also  find  ourselves  in  a  new  and  unique  posi- 
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tion  in  the  world  as  the  creditor  of  nearly  every 
nation,  as  the  largest  customer  of  many  nations, 
and  as  a  large  purveyor  to  all  nations.  It  is  our 
problem  to  arrive  at  economic  cooperation  without 
political  entanglements. 

Our  problems  are  national  and  international. 
They  are  not  only  different  but  they  are  larger 
than  any  which  we  have  previously  had  to  grapple 
with.  They  demand  mature  and  informed  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  very  high  order.  Not  one  of  them  can  be 
settled  by  smart  speeches  or  catchwords. 

A  harping  on  lesser  affairs  may  for  the  time 
being  take  our  attention  away  from  the  larger  af¬ 
fairs,  but  this  will  mean  only  postponing  them  to  a 
period  when  their  solution  may  perhaps  be  impos¬ 
sible.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  treat  poverty  in  its 
early  stages  and  something  else  again  to  cope  with 
it  as  a  malignant  epidemic. 

And  so  with  our  feet  squarely  on  the  ground,  let 
us  consider  who,  among  our  available  men,  holds 
the  greatest  promise  of  being  able  to  give  the 
nation  the  leadership  which  it  requires.  Let  us  put 
to  one  side  the  buzzing  and  the  booming  and  con¬ 
sider  the  fundamentals. 


PART  II 
Herbert  Hoover 


Chapter  XI 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  STEWARDSHIP 

IN  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  does  matter  who  is  President 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  discovered  something  of  the  problems 
which  the  country  faces  and  also  what  manner  of 
man  might  best  aid  in  the  solution  of  those  prob¬ 
lems  by  reason  of  his  leadership  as  President. 

The  assumption  has  been  that  we  are  all  in¬ 
terested  in  making  this  a  better  country  to  live  in 
and  that  we  are  interested  in  laws  and  policies  only 
as  they  help  to  make  this  a  better  country. 

That  is  the  citizen  interest — the  interest  of  the 
man  who  supports  himself  and  his  family  and  the 
country. 

There  is  another  interest — the  interest  of  those 
who  want  to  live  off  the  country.  To  such  men  a 
President  is  only  a  man  who  appoints  a  large 
number  of  people  to  office  and  lets  them  make  what 
they  can  while  they  are  in  office. 

That  is  the  approach  of  the  professional  poli- 
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tician.  It  is  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
We  as  citizens  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
porting  those  who  would  govern  us.  We  ask  for 
public  servants  and  not  for  public  masters.  We 
delegate  our  rights  to  representatives  only  so  that 
they  may  further  our  welfare. 

But  sometimes  the  smaller  political  minds  con¬ 
fuse  the  machinery  of  politics  with  the  reason  for 
its  being.  And  then  we  have  politicians  treating 
the  Presidency  as  a  personal  perquisite.  And  we 
have  had  Presidents  who  were  personal  perquisites 
of  the  lower  classes  of  politicians. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  solely  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  in  the  light  of  the  importance  of  the 
Presidency  examine  Herbert  Hoover  to  the  end  of 
discovering  his  qualifications  to  lead  this  country 
at  this  time. 

Let  us  discover  what  he  has  said  and  what  he 
has  done.  What  he  has  said  is  not  of  itself  im¬ 
portant.  A  sayer  may  not  be  a  doer.  What  he 
says  is  important  as  it  explains  what  he  does.  For 
then  we  have  an  idea  of  what  thoughts  animate 
the  man  and  whether  those  thoughts  are  the  kind 
which  the  country  needs  in  present  leadership. 

This,  therefore,  will  be  a  plain  recital  of  demon- 
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strated  facts  with  their  bearing  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  the  fitness  of  Herbert  Hoover 
to  be  President. 

For  fourteen  years  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  public  service.  Before  that  time 
he  was  a  mining  engineer  and  as  such  traveled  the 
globe  taking  American  methods  into  the  farther¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth.  In  our  present  national 
situation  it  Is  desirable  that  a  President  should 
know  the  world  at  first  hand.  But  Mr.  Hoover’s 
experiences  in  private  life  do  not  of  themselves 
qualify  him  for  the  Presidency.  Many  other  men 
have  had  experience  abroad. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  Mr.  Hoover 
began  an  agency  for  the  sending  home  of  stranded 
Americans.  The  odd  task  came  to  him  naturally. 
And  then,  quite  as  naturally  and  not  at  all  of  his 
own  seeking,  he  found  himself  in  charge  of  feeding 
a  starving  nation.  The  story  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Relief  of  Belgium  is  history.  Herbert 
Hoover  organized  a  scientific  distribution  ma¬ 
chinery  which  fed  and  clothed  ten  million  Belgians 
and  French  for  four  and  a  half  years.  It  cost 
nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars — and  he  raised 
the  money.  That  is  the  first  time  a  man  ever  fed 
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a  nation,  for  that  is  what  literally  he  did.  As  an 
achievement  it  stands  alone.  But  only  as  it  shows 
organizing  ability  of  a  high  order  does  it  help  to 
qualify  Mr.  Hoover  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  enough  of  itself. 

After  we  entered  the  war,  Herbert  Hoover,  al¬ 
though  a  Republican,  was  asked  by  President 
Wilson  to  organize  the  Food  Administration.  He 
directed  it  until  June,  1919.  He  so  organized 
American  food  production  and  so  reduced  con¬ 
sumption  as  to  increase  our  food  exports  from  a 
pre-war  rate  of  6,000,000  tons  annually  to  a  rate 
of  20,000,000  tons  annually,  thus  providing  the 
margin  which  held  the  Allies  in  the  war  and  sup¬ 
plied  our  own  soldiers  abroad.  He  handled  food 
purchases  to  the  value  of  over  $7,000,000,000  and 
from  it  not  one  single  scandal  or  charge  has  ever 
been  developed.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
War  Council  and  of  the  Export  Council,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation  and 
the  Sugar  Equalization  Board. 

With  headquarters  in  Paris,  after  the  Armistice, 
he  organized  the  disposal  of  the  farmers’  surplus 
created  for  war  purposes  and  then  brought  into 
competition  with  surpluses  of  cheap  food  from  the 
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Southern  Hemisphere.  He  thus  maintained  the 
price  of  all  farm  products  until  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion  of  1918  was  disposed  of. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  difficulties.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  Armistice  the  American  farmer 
had  prepared  in  animal  products,  grain  and  sup¬ 
plies  a  surplus  of  over  20  millions  of  tons  of  food  to 
be  shipped  to  the  Allies,  during  the  forthcoming 
winter.  The  surplus  of  pork  products  rose  to  400 
million  pounds  per  month.  But  immediately  with 
the  Armistice  in  November,  1918,  Allied  ships  were 
free  to  go  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  where  food 
could  be  bought  for  half  the  price  that  had  been 
assured  to  the  American  farmer. 

With  the  Armistice  Mr.  Hoover  could  quite  well 
have  returned  to  his  private  business.  However, 
he  considered  that  the  Government  had  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  American  farmer.  Without  a  penny  of 
salary,  without  even  his  own  traveling  expenses,  he 
went  to  Europe  to  fight  for  markets  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer’s  products  which  would  maintain  the 
prices  which  they  had  been  morally  assured. 

The  Allies  wanted  cheaper  food.  They  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  pay  the  high  prices  that 
were  assured  the  American  farmer  now  that  the 
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war  was  over.  They  refused  to  extend  contracts 
or  remove  the  blockade.  They  hoped  to  break  the 
American  market. 

The  history  of  the  four  months  of  December, 
January,  February  and  March  of  1918  and  1919, 
of  these  negotiations  in  Europe  would,  if  read  by 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  demonstrate  to 
them  the  most  loyal  friend  who  had  ever  acted  in 
their  behalf.  It  would  demonstrate  the  greatest 
servant  of  our  government,  for  had  he  taken  the 
course  of  the  other  voluntary  employees  at  that 
time,  we  should  have  had  the  greatest  agricultural 
debacle  in  our  history.  Congress  would  have  been 
engaged  for  years  in  indemnifying  the  American 
farmers  at  enormous  losses  to  our  trade. 

During  these  months  Mr.  Hoover  fought  with 
the  Allied  Governments  not  only  to  have  them 
keep  their  contracts  but  also  to  have  them  remove 
the  German  blockade,  that  the  starving  people  of 
Germany  might  have  food  and  that  there  might  be 
an  outlet  for  the  enormous  American  surplus. 

It  was  Mr.  Hoover’s  courage  in  purchasing  the 
monthly  surplus  in  the  American  market  through 
the  agencies  he  controlled — the  export  surplus  over 
these  months — that  foiled  this  attempt  to  break  the 
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American  farmer.  He  finally  succeeded  in  opening 
the  blockade  to  Germany  and  in  that  country  and 
in  the  liberated  countries  he  secured  a  market  for 
the  entire  surplus  of  18  to  20  million  tons  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  He  maintained  the  moral  guarantees  to  our 
farmers;  protected  Congress  on  its  guarantee  of  $2 
a  bushel  for  wheat  without  loss;  he  held  the  price 
of  hogs  above  $17.50  a  hundred;  and  he  held  up 
cottonseed  oil,  rice  and  the  other  products. 

Any  one  who  will  read  the  public  documents  and 
correspondence  between  our  government  and  the 
other  governments  and  the  debates  over  lowering 
the  blockade,  will  find  there  the  pleading  of  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  for  the  American  farmers  and  for  the 
feeding  of  the  starving  in  central  Europe  and  that 
he  finally  won  out. 

Dr.  Angell,  president  of  Yale  University,  said: 

“The  opportunity  to  elect  Herbert  Hoover  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  must  appeal  strongly  to 
every  citizen  who  would  see  in  that  high  office  men 
of  broad  vision,  long  training  in  public  office,  and 
a  practical  idealism  beyond  the  touch  of  sordid 
political  influences.  No  living  American  in  our 
generation  has  faced  such  tremendous  human  en¬ 
terprises  and  carried  them  on  to  so  superb  a  con- 
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elusion.  Few  men  have  had  more  intimate  and  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  the  actual  business  of  the 
federal  government,  and  none  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  our  time. 
In  instance  after  instance  his  insight  and  judgment 
have  been  proved  to  be  sound.  If  nominated  and 
elected  (as  he  would  be,  if  nominated),  we  should 
have  as  President  a  man  whose  entire  training  for 
the  preceding  fifteen  years  would  be  of  direct  and 
daily  value  in  his  dealing  with  our  national  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  we  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  him.” 

He  organized  and  directed  the  food  supplies  of 
the  enemy  and  liberated  countries  of  Europe  as 
part  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  activities, 
of  which  he  was  the  American  member — including 
Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  Jugoslavia,  Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Esthonia,  Austria,  Finland,  Lithu¬ 
ania,  Latvia,  and  Armenia.  These  supplies  ex¬ 
ceeded  $600,000,000  in  value.  He  further  directed 
many  activities  in  restoration  of  Europe  by  open¬ 
ing  ports,  canals  and  reestablishing  communica¬ 
tions  and  railway  services  between  countries.  He 
directed  the  coal  production  and  distribution  in 
Central  Europe  and  a  number  of  other  services 
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toward  the  reestablishing  of  economic  life  and 
stability.  He  organized  the  American  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  care  of  destitute  children  of  the 
enemy  and  liberated  territory,  feeding,  clothing 
and  giving  medical  care  through  American  charity 
to  over  10,000,000  children,  and  carrying  this  on 
until  July,  1922.  For  this  work  he  raised  over 
$80,000,000. 

He  organized  the  campaign  against  the  typhus 
epidemic  raging  in  Eastern  Europe,  reducing  it 
from  600,000  to  10,000  cases  in  six  months.  He 
organized  the  national  drive  for  $33,000,000  for 
continued  care  of  the  destitute  European  children 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Poland  and  other  liberated 
states. 

He  has  organized  and  directed  the  feeding  of 
more  human  beings  than  any  man  in  history  and 
thus  has  saved  more  lives.  During  the  war  and  its 
aftermath  he  carried  forward  and  with  complete 
success  more  important  tasks  than  any  other  one 
man  and  in  every  one  of  them  achieved  a  signal 
success. 

The  ability  to  envisage  great  undertakings  and 
carry  them  through  to  a  sure  success  would  be  of 
great  service  to  this  nation  if  it  were  to  exist  in  the 
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person  of  the  President.  But  of  itself  it  would  not 
qualify  a  man  to  be  President.  We  have  a  number 
of  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  size  and  who  always 
know  how  to  carry  on. 

The  point  of  greatest  importance  to  us  as  citi¬ 
zens  is  the  service  which  Herbert  Hoover  has 
rendered  to  the  United  States  as  an  officer  of  its 
Government.  He  is  now  in  his  eighth  year  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

When  he  went  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
it  was  an  obscure  division  of  the  Government,  look¬ 
ing  after  lighthouses,  tending  a  number  of  routine 
bureaus  which  had  been  put  there  because  no  one 
wanted  them,  and  doing  little  else. 

In  eight  years  this  department  has  risen  to  a 
point  where  it  is  now  saving  the  country  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  is  promoting  trade  to  an 
extent  which  it  is  almost  impossible  directly  to  esti¬ 
mate  but  which  on  the  facts  in  hand  probably 
approaches  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

This  saving  has  been  greater  than  the  largest 
decrease  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Government 
in  any  year  to  make  in  taxes.  The  saving  is  greater 
than  the  whole  expenses  of  the  Government  in  the 
years  before  the  war.  It  is  not  a  government  sav- 
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ing.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  pinching  and  scrap¬ 
ing.  Neither  has  it  come  about  through  super¬ 
government  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  direct  result  of 
putting  the  scientific  spirit  into  commerce  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  commercial  bodies  insti¬ 
tuting  changes  and  reforms  that  have  eliminated 
waste  in  countless  directions.  It  is  a  true  saving, 
for  it  represents  that  which  was  formerly  thrown 
away. 

And  as  a  result  it  is  now  possible  for  him  to  say: 

“He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  state  that 
we  are  finally  upon  the  golden  stairs  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  millennium,  but  there  is  great  hope  that 
America  is  finding  herself  upon  the  road  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  of  all  her  problems — that  is, 
the  method  by  which  social  satisfaction  is  to  be 
attained  with  the  preservation  of  private  industry, 
or  initiative,  and  a  full  opportunity  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  individual.  It  is  true  that  these 
economic  things  are  not  the  objective  of  life  itself. 
If  by  their  steady  improvement  we  shall  yet  fur¬ 
ther  reduce  poverty,  and  create  secure  and  happy 
homes,  we  shall  have  served  under  God  to  make 

better  men  and  women.” 

That  is  the  end  toward  which  he  has  been  work- 
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ing.  It  is  the  end  that  we  all  desire.  But  never 
before  have  we  believed  it  possible. 

“I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  continuous  and 
underlying  problems  of  sustained  democracy  is  the 
constant  and  wider  diffusion  of  property  owner¬ 
ship.  Indeed  I  should  become  fatalistic  of  ulti¬ 
mate  destruction  of  democracy  itself  if  I  believed 
that  the  result  of  all  of  our  invention,  all  our  dis¬ 
covery,  all  our  increasing  economic  efficiency  and 
all  our  growing  wealth  would  be  toward  the  further 
and  further  concentration  of  ownership. 

“In  the  large  vision  we  have  a  wider  diffusion  of 
ownership  to-day  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  so  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic.  In  our  enormous  growth  in  wealth 
there  have  been  periods  when  the  tendencies  were 
toward  concentration  of  ownership  and  other 
periods  when  economic  forces  (and  public  action) 
made  toward  greater  diffusion.  Certainly  the 
forces  of  diffusion  were  dominant  during  the  great 
migration  which  occupied  the  West.  And  again  I 
have  the  impression  that  one  of  the  by-products 
from  the  economic  shift  of  the  last  war  has  been 
still  another  period  of  increasing  diffusion  of  own¬ 
ership  of  property. 
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“Our  high  real  wages,  with  consequent  general 
expansion  of  savings,  has,  I  believe,  also  marked 
another  period  of  wider  diffusion  of  property  own¬ 
ership. 

“It  is  appropriate  that  the  evidences  and  the 
tendencies  in  this  matter  should  be  earnestly  ex¬ 
amined.  We  are  all  fundamentally  interested  that 
our  economic  forces,  our  public  and  private  poli¬ 
cies,  should  be  so  directed  that  with  our  increasing 
wealth  the  tendencies  of  diffusion  of  ownership 
shall  be  greater  than  the  tendencies  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  And  if  we  would  grow  in  standards  of  living 
it  is  equally  important  that  we  shall  maintain  this 
dominant  tendency  without  destruction  of  the 
moral,  spiritual  and  economic  impulses  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

“We  are  woefully  lacking  in  actual  facts  upon 
this  most  important  question.  From  the  vast  fund 
of  statistical  information  in  the  nation  we  can  only 
indicate  tendencies,  and  then  only  with  some  un¬ 
certainty.  Aside  from  our  inability  to  determine 
more  than  bare  tendencies  we  are  unable  from  the 
information  we  have  to  make  the  proper  and  neces¬ 
sary  distinction  between  distribution  of  wealth, 
diffusion  of  ownership,  and  diffusion  of  control  of 
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wealth — all  equally  important  in  any  consideration 
of  social  as  well  as  economic  questions.” 

And  again: 

“Our  recovery  is  no  accident.  This  unexampled 
recuperation  and  progress  have  not  been  achieved 
by  luck.  But  for  our  sound  policies  and  wise 
leadership,  conditions  in  America  to-day  might 
have  been  similar  to  those  now  prevailing  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  if  these  same  wise 
policies  be  continued,  we  are  on  the  sure  road  to 
the  greatest  period  of  economic  well-being  since  the 
beginning  of  civilization.  The  forces  making  for 
still  further  progress  are  steadily  moving  in  every 
section  of  our  community.  These  forces  of  prog¬ 
ress  are  not  alone  confined  to  economic  life — they 
are  making  for  the  development  of  science  and  in¬ 
vention  for  the  wider  spread  of  education  and 
social  understanding,  for  the  upbuilding  of  char¬ 
acter  in  the  individual,  and  for  the  strength  of  the 
whole  nation.” 

Herbert  Hoover  came  into  office  during  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  our  history.  What  he 
has  accomplished  has  been  from  the  ground  up. 
Look  back  at  1921  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
Commerce : 
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“No  country  profits  by  war.  We  made  no 
profits  from  it.  We  had  only  gigantic  losses.  We 
lost  thousands  of  precious  lives.  We  lost  thirty  or 
forty  billions  of  dollars  directly;  we  incurred  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  that  war 
which  are  costing  us  billions  more ;  the  war  wasted 
billions  in  disorganized  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce. 

“Any  business  man  in  my  hearing  who  will  re¬ 
construct  in  his  own  mind  his  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  his  feelings  and  his  fears  of  what  con¬ 
fronted  our  country  on  March  4,  1921,  knows  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  perilous  periods  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  If  this  group  before  me  had  conferred  on 
that  day  as  to  what  was  before  them,  they  would 
have  said  that  all  circumstances  and  all  precedents 
promised  a  generation  of  calamity.  None  would 
have  believed  that  any  governmental  policies  could 
be  evolved  which  in  five  years  have  brought  our 
country  to  its  present  state  of  well-being  and  no 
other  country  has  so  succeeded. 

“When  the  Republican  party  came  into  office, 
we  were  technically  still  at  war.  The  American 
people  had  disapproved  the  terms  of  peace.  The 
whole  problem  of  our  political  relationships  with 
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Europe  had  to  be  recast.  And  abroad  the  rise  of 
competitive  armaments  was  again  in  progress  with 
all  its  implications. 

“Our  national  expenditures  had  amounted  to 
staggering  figures.  We  were  nearly  twenty-five 
billions  in  debt.  The  burden  of  taxation  lay  heavy 
upon  every  producer  and  every  consumer.  Four 
to  five  million  unemployed  were  upon  our  streets. 
Not  only  were  millions  of  families  plunged  into  suf¬ 
fering  and  fear  for  the  future,  but  our  agricultural 
industry,  hard  hit  by  the  collapse,  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb  it  had  reached  in  forty  years.  The  enormous 
amount  of  unemployment  added  greatly  to  the  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  farmer  through  inability  of  our  work¬ 
ers  to  buy  their  normal  supplies  from  him. 

“Nor  were  our  other  industries  in  better  plight. 
Our  foreign  markets  were  demoralized.  The  whole 
current  of  foreign  trade  had  shifted.  There  re¬ 
mained  the  unsettled  question  of  Europe’s  borrow¬ 
ings  from  the  United  States  during  the  World  War. 
Our  railroads  were  so  demoralized  when  released 
from  government  operations  that  they  could  not 
deliver  the  goods  which  our  people  produced  or 
were  able  to  consume.  A  host  of  war-built  cargo 
ships  had  to  be  converted  into  a  merchant  marine. 
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The  suspension  of  construction  during  the  war  had 
produced  a  shortage  of  housing  and  rents  were 
rising.  The  march  of  social  and  economic  progress 
was  stopped. 

“All  these  conditions  led  to  another  condition 
worse  than  any  one  of  these.  Our  business  men, 
conscious  of  serious  national  problems  to  be  solved, 
lacked  confidence  for  the  future.  We  had  to  over¬ 
come  that  paralyzing  numbness.  We  had  to  re¬ 
store  the  spirit  of  initiative  which  is  the  country’s 
greatest  asset.  That  could  come  only  by  the 
country  seeing  firm  governmental  decisions  made, 
firm  policies  laid  down  and  firm  actions  taken. 
And  these  policies  had  to  be  resolutely  pursued. 
Never  before  in  our  peace-time  history  was  there 
so  much  to  be  decided,  and  never  before  did  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country  so  much  depend  upon 
courage  and  wisdom  in  these  decisions.” 

And  where  are  we  now?  This  is  a  slight  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  record: 

“We  have  increased  the  total  volume  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  power  used  from  13  million 
horse  power  to  55  million  horse  power  in  twenty- 
five  years.  This  does  not  include  the  increased  use 
of  power  in  transportation,  which  amounts  to  many 
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millions.  We  have  effectively  tamed  the  kilowatt 
into  the  friend  of  man.  We  have  domesticated 
some  68  billion  kilowatt  hours  annually  as  against 
some  2.5  billion  twenty-five  years  ago.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  each  steam  kilowatt  requires  to-day  2.06 
pounds  of  coal  where  it  required  5.4  pounds  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago,  and  we  may  yet  satisfy  it  with 
one  pound.  All  this  power  increases  output  and 
decreases  sweat.  While  we  have  increased  our 
manufacturing  employees  65  per  cent,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  swelled  productivity 
in  a  quantity  basis  in  the  neighborhood  of  170 
per  cent.  Our  farms  produce  about  37  per  cent, 
more  with  about  20  per  cent,  more  farmers;  our 
railways  carry  170  per  cent,  more  traffic  with  61 
per  cent,  more  men.  And  with  all  we  have  in 
twenty-five  years  decreased  the  weekly  hours  of 
labor  by  about  9  per  cent.,  while  real  wages  have 
increased  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent.  The  terrors 
of  unemployment  have  been  lessened. 

“From  the  savings  made  by  greater  efficiency  in 
production  we  have  added  the  automobile  and  the 
good  road,  the  movies,  the  radio,  and  the  phono¬ 
graph  directly  to  the  standards  of  living.  We  have 
increased  the  diffusion  of  electric  light,  power, 
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telephone,  plumbing  and  a  dozen  other  things. 

“Some  feel  that  in  all  this  we  are  deadening  the 
soul  of  men  by  machine  production  and  stand¬ 
ardization.  I  may  observe  that  the  man  who 
has  a  standard  automobile,  a  standard  telephone, 
a  standard  bathtub,  a  standard  electric  light,  a 
standard  radio,  and  V/2  hours  less  average  daily 
labor  is  more  of  a  man  and  has  a  fuller  life  and 
more  individuality  than  he  has  without  them.” 

That  is  a  marvelous  record  of  achievement. 

Of  course  it  has  not  been  all  the  work  of  Herbert 
Hoover.  It  would  be  absurd  so  to  contend.  A 
great  number  of  able  men  headed  by  President 
Coolidge  have  contributed  to  the  result.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  enormously  contributed.  This 
movement  toward  well-being  has  been  entirely 
national. 

But  it  is  the  belief  of  this  writer  that  Herbert 
Hoover  has  led  the  scientific  side  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  which  has  made  all  of  this  possible  and  that 
he  has  demonstrated  by  the  services  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  his  peculiar  ability  to  lead  this  new  United 
States  to  a  still  higher  level  and  through  all  its 
divisions  of  endeavor. 

In  short,  that  Herbert  Hoover  is  the  one  man 
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who  can  now  lead  to  a  fuller  life — who  can  lead  to 
the  previously  impossible  state  in  which  poverty 
in  this  country  can  be  put  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  this  will  be  demon¬ 
strated. 


Chapter  XII 


MAKING  PROSPERITY — INDUSTRY 

IN  the  spring  and  summer  of  1921  industrial  un¬ 
employment  began  to  become  serious.  The 
country  had  lost  its  confidence.  It  had  gone  too 
far  in  the  boom,  and  in  the  emotional  reaction  from 
the  boom  it  had  gone  too  far  into  depression.  The 
savings  from  the  days  of  high  wages  had  mostly 
been  spent  and  ahead  loomed  a  winter  of  distress — 
a  distress  more  acute  because  during  the  war  years 
millions  of  people,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
had  tasted  of  comfort  with  a  dash  of  luxury. 

The  condition  was  not  peculiar  to  this  country. 
The  world  for  the  time  being  was  out  of  work. 
And  thus  our  manner  of  meeting  the  crisis  may  be 
directly  compared  with  the  methods  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Their  methods  were  simple — and  political.  The 
various  parties  in  power  knew  that  they  could  not 
stay  in  power  against  starvation.  They  knew  that 
they  could  stay  in  power  if  they  made  gestures  of 
aid. 

And  so  they  did  the  obvious,  unthinking  thing. 

139 
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They  simply  paid  unemployment  allowances — 
doles — to  the  out-of-work.  The  politicians  taxed 
the  more  wealthy  and  turned  over  the  proceeds  to 
the  less  wealthy.  They  could  not  get  all  the 
needed  money  in  that  fashion  and  so,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  they  printed  money  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies.  And  as  a  consequence  all  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  excepting  Great  Britain  have  had  to  have  a 
complete  financial  reconstruction.  And  in  every 
one  of  the  countries  abroad  the  man  who  works  for 
wages  is  to-day  worse  off  than  he  was  before  the 
war. 

The  European  scheme,  which  required  no  brains 
to  put  into  effect  and  was  really  only  a  flimflam, 
was  urged  upon  us.  Our  chronic  emotionalists — 
who  are  always  for  helping  some  one  without  a 
notion  of  what  real  help  means — were  all  for  it. 
And  as  a  program  it  was  fuller  of  votes  than  any 
farm  bill  which  has  yet  been  proposed. 

And  what  our  Government  did  as  contrasted 
with  what  it  was  urged  to  do  gives  a  fine  measure 
of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  thought  based  on 
knowledge  as  compared  with  arguments  based  on 
catch  words. 

This  is  what  we  did.  The  President  called  a  con- 
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ference  at  Washington  under  Secretary  Hoover — 
for  the  plan  was  his.  In  the  conference  were  the 
leading  employers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  labor,  civic,  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions.  But  it  was  first  of  all  a  conference  of  em¬ 
ployers — of  the  men  who  owned  the  plants  which 
could  provide  the  work. 

Mr.  Hoover  outlined  the  plans  thus: 

“  Obviously  our  unemployment  arises  from  the 
aftermath  of  the  great  World  War.  We  have  been 
plunged  into  a  period  of  violent  readjustment  and 
one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  readjustment  is 
large  unemployment.  This  period  of  depression 
and  its  accompanying  unemployment  have  been 
continuous  since  the  fall  of  last  year,  but  our  work¬ 
ing  population  was  able  to  carry  over  during  the 
past  winter  upon  its  savings. 

“There  is  no  economic  failure  so  terrible  in  its 
import  as  that  of  a  country  possessing  a  surplus  of 
every  necessity  of  life  in  which  numbers,  willing 
and  anxious  to  work,  are  deprived  of  these  neces¬ 
sities.  It  simply  can  not  be  if  our  moral  and 
economic  system  is  to  survive.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  Conference  to  find  definite  and  organized 
remedy  for  this  emergency  and  I  hope  also  that 
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you  may  be  able  to  outline  for  public  consideration 
such  plans  as  will  in  the  long  view  tend  to  mitigate 
its  recurrence. 

“The  questions  before  the  Conference  appear  to 
me  to  lie  in  several  broad  phases.  First,  no  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  adequately  approached  for  solution 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts;  that  is,  we  need 
first  a  determination  of  the  volume  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  unemployment.  Any  proposal  of  ameliora¬ 
tion  must  depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  burden 
we  must  carry. 

“We  need  a  determination  of  what  emergency 
measures  should  be  undertaken  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  and  to  mitigate  the  suffering  that  may  arise 
during  the  next  winter,  and  the  method  of  organi¬ 
zation  for  their  application. 

“We  need  a  consideration  and  a  statement  of 
what  measures  must  be  taken  to  restore  our  com¬ 
merce  and  employment  to  normal,  or  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  what  obstacles  need  to  be  removed 
to  promote  business  recovery — the  only  real  and 
lasting  remedy  for  unemployment  is  employment. 

“It  seems  to  me  we  can  on  this  occasion  well  give 
consideration  to  and  expression  of  the  measures 
that  would  tend  to  prevent  the  acute  reactions  of 
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economic  tides  in  the  future.  A  crystallization  of 
much  valuable  public  thought  on  this  matter  would 
have  lasting  value  in  education  of  our  people. 

“The  remedies  for  these  matters  must  in  the 
largest  degree  lie  outside  of  the  range  of  legislation. 
It  is  not  consonant  with  the  spirit  or  institutions 
of  the  American  people  that  a  demand  should  be 
made  upon  the  public  treasury  for  the  solution  of 
every  difficulty.  The  Administration  has  felt  that 
a  large  degree  of  solution  could  be  expected 
through  the  mobilization  of  the  fine  cooperative 
action  of  our  manufacturers  and  employers  and  of 
our  public  bodies  and  local  authorities.  And  that 
if  a  solution  could  be  found  in  these  directions  we 
should  accomplish  even  more  than  the  care  of  our 
unemployed — that  we  will  again  demonstrate  that 
independence  and  ability  of  action  amongst  our 
own  people  which  saves  our  Government  from  that 
ultimate  paternalism  that  would  undermine  our 
whole  political  system. 

“In  the  other  countries  that  have  been  primarily 
affected  by  the  War,  solution  has  been  had  by 
direct  doles  to  individuals  by  their  Governments. 
We  have  so  far  escaped  this  most  vicious  of  solu¬ 
tions,  and  I  am  hopeful,  and  I  believe  you  will  be, 
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that  it  is  within  the  intelligence  and  initiative  of 
our  people  that  we  may  find  remedies  against 
hardship  and  bitterness  that  do  not,  except  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  come  within  the  range  of  charity. 

“What  our  people  wish  is  the  opportunity  to 
earn  their  daily  bread,  and  surely  in  a  country  with 
its  warehouses  bursting  with  surpluses  of  food,  of 
clothing,  with  its  mines  capable  of  indefinite  pro¬ 
duction  of  fuel,  with  sufficient  housing  for  comfort 
and  health,  we  possess  the  intelligence  to  find  solu¬ 
tion.  Without  it  our  whole  system  is  open  to 
serious  charges  of  failure.” 

This  meeting,  it  will  be  noted,  was  not  political 
and  not  official.  It  was  an  invitation  for  people  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  help  themselves.  It 
involved  no  Federal  action  and  no  raid  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  nation.  It  was  something  new  in 
history. 

The  conference  estimated  that  the  unemployed 
numbered  between  three  and  a  half  and  five  and  a 
half  million — although  it  could  find  no  more  ac¬ 
curate  measure  because  the  country  has  never  yet 
discovered  how  many  men  are,  at  any  time,  out  of 
work. 
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The  employers,  as  a  result  of  two  weeks’  dis¬ 
cussion,  agreed  to  cut  the  prices  of  their  products 
to  the  bone  in  order  to  stimulate  buying  and  also 
to  employ  a  number  of  men  on  part  time  rather 
than  only  a  few  men  on  full  time.  Those  in  charge 
of  public  works  agreed  to  start  all  the  operations 
which  they  could  get  under  way.  It  was  tacitly 
agreed  that  wages  would  be  kept  up  and  that 
neither  employers  nor  employees  would  throw 
monkey  wrenches  into  the  machinery. 

And  what  happened?  The  country  went 
through  the  winter  without  distress  and  by  the 
early  months  of  1922  business  was  back  on  its  feet 
more  firmly  than  it  had  ever  been.  And  from  this 
conference  dates  our  present  remarkable  progress 
in  which  prices  have  gone  down  and  wages  have 
gone  up. 

Europe  did  the  obvious,  easy,  sentimental  thing 
that  could  be  put  over  in  booming  political 
speeches  dripping  with  the  desire  to  help  mankind. 
The  professional  “friends  of  the  people”  tri¬ 
umphed.  And  the  result  was  a  debased  currency 
and  intensified  poverty— and  then  the  foreign  poli¬ 
ticians  shifted  to  blaming  the  poverty  on  the  war 
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debts  they  owed  us,  even  though  they  had  at  the 
time  paid  nothing  at  all ! 

Hoover  did  not  stand  on  a  platform  and  pretend 
he  could  take  rabbits  out  of  a  hat.  He  led  the  way 
to  providing  more  purchasing  power  through  work; 
and  that  purchasing  power  led  to  more  work  and  so 
we  re-built  our  nation.  Five  years  later  he  could 
give  these  results: 

“The  general  employment  of  our  people  is  the 
first  of  all  criteria;  but  there  are  many  other  evi¬ 
dences.  For  instance,  we  have  increased  our 
supply  of  electricity  from  43  billion  units  in  1920 
to  66  billion  this  year  and  we  have  taken  that 
much  sweat  from  the  backs  of  men.  In  1920  there 
were  8,000,000  electrified  homes;  to-day,  six  years 
later,  there  are  over  15,000,000 — and  with  it  we 
have  taken  much  drudgery  from  the  labor  of 
women. 

“In  six  years  we  have  built  2,500,000  new  and 
better  homes.  Our  cities  have  become  magnificent 
with  beautiful  buildings;  our  country  has  been 
ramified  with  splendid  roads.  We  have  increased 
the  washing  sent  out  to  the  laundry  by  two  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  we  have  increased 
the  electric  washing  machines  at  home  from 
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1,000,000  to  4,000,000  in  the  same  time.  We  have 
increased  our  automobiles  by  10,000,000  since 
1921,  until  to-day  we  have  over  19,000,000  out  of 
the  22,000,000  in  the  whole  world.  They  have 
stretched  the  vision  and  vitalized  the  leisure  of  our 
people. 

“The  growth  of  the  automobile,  the  radio  and 
the  telephone  has  brought  the  town  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  country  to  the  town.  A  long  list  of 
articles  which  not  long  ago  were  luxuries  and  are 
still  luxuries  in  the  rest  of  the  world  has  become 
to  us  an  everyday  category  of  liberties.  And  this 
betterment  of  the  economic  status  of  the  average 
man  is  gaining  momentum  every  year. 

“Despite  all  this  spending  for  increase  in  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  and  comfort,  in  five  years  we  have 
doubled  the  aggregate  deposits  in  savings  banks 
and  building  and  loan  associations.  We  have  prac¬ 
tically  doubled  the  volume  of  life  insurance  with  a 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  insured.  Our  people 
are  steadily  increasing  their  savings  and  investing 
more  in  security  against  times  of  ill  winds  and  for 
their  old  age.  These  are  real  proofs  of  recupera¬ 
tion.  And  they  are  unique  to  the  United  States  for 
I  have  recently  compared  our  evidence  of  progress 
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with  the  most  advanced  foreign  country  in  the 
world  as  a  further  test  of  our  accomplishment. 

“I  find,  for  instance,  the  consumption  over  the 
whole  United  States  of  meat  and  fats  is  thirty  per 
cent,  per  family  more  than  in  that  most  advanced 
foreign  country;  our  consumption  of  sugar  per 
family  is  thirty  per  cent,  more;  our  consumption 
of  fruit  per  person  is  four  times  as  much;  our  con¬ 
sumption  of  bread  is  less,  because  our  higher 
standards  of  living  permit  us  to  buy  more  of  the 
foodstuffs  we  like  better.  For  each  thousand  of 
the  population  we  have  8^4  times  as  many  tele¬ 
phones  as  that  country;  we  consume  11J4  times 
as  much  electricity  and  we  have  30  times  as  many 
automobiles;  we  have  twice  the  number  of  homes 
owned  among  every  thousand  people  that  they 
have;  we  have  proportionately  one-twentieth  the 
number  of  people  in  the  poor  house  or  upon  public 
charity.  In  proportion  to  our  population  we  have 
one-third  more  of  our  children  in  grade  schools 
than  that  country  and  for  every  thousand  of  our 
young  people  we  have  eight  times  as  many  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  And  I  may  add  that  to-day 
we  have  more  of  our  youth  in  institutions  of  high 
learning  than  all  the  rest  of  the  1,500,000,000 
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people  in  the  world  put  together.  No  ambitious 
youth  of  our  country  to-day  need  be  without  the 
highest  training  the  land  can  give.” 

This  conference  was  a  new  idea  in  government. 
It  used  the  moral  power  of  the  state  to  bring  men 
together  so  that  they  could  exchange  views  and 
formulate  plans.  It  is  a  Hoover  contribution  to  the 
science  of  government.  It  gets  away  from  the 
paternalism  of  government  trying  itself  to  do  the 
job  but  also  it  gets  away  from  government  as  a 
mere  policeman. 

And  following  this  thought  of  cooperation,  the 
business  of  the  country  has  been  almost  reor¬ 
ganized: 

“Practically  our  entire  American  working  world 
is  now  organized  into  some  form  of  economic  asso¬ 
ciation,  expressive  of  what  might  be  called  coop¬ 
eration  and  mutuality  in  industry  and  commerce. 
With  the  need  for  such  organization  there  has 
grown  up  a  new  remedial  force  which  promises  us 
an  even  greater  period  of  progress,  if  it  be  guided 
aright.  We  have  trade  associations  and  trade  in¬ 
stitutes  embracing  representatives  of  different  in¬ 
dustries  and  commerce.  We  have  the  labor  unions 
representing  the  different  crafts.  We  have  associ- 
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ations  embracing  all  the  different  professions — law, 
engineering,  medicine,  banking,  real  estate,  and 
what  not.  To-day  they  embrace  nearly  every 
working  American.  It  is  true  that  those  associa¬ 
tions  exist  for  varied  purposes,  but  those  of  them 
that  are  worth  while  are  strong  in  recognition  of 
public  responsibility  and  large  in  vision  of  public 
service.  They  would  not  have  grown  up  had  there 
not  been  a  growth  of  a  sense  of  mutual  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“By  virtue  of  these  organizations  we  now  for  the 
first  time  have  the  machinery  for  consideration  and 
action  in  the  advancement  of  these  problems  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  individual  action,  and  in  which 
progress  must  be  the  result  of  cooperation  within 
an  entire  industry  or  among  several  industries — 
or,  more  often  still,  through  organized  cooperation 
between  employers  and  employees  upon  a  wide 
scale.  I  would  go  further.  I  believe  we  are  thus 
in  the  presence  of  a  new  era  in  the  organization  of 
industry  and  commerce  in  which,  if  properly  di¬ 
rected,  lie  forces  pregnant  with  infinite  possibilities 
of  service  and  of  moral  progress.  I  believe  that  we 
are,  almost  unnoticed,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  whole  super-organization  of  our 
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economic  life.  We  are  passing  from  a  period  of 
extremely  individualistic  action  into  a  period  of 
associational  activities  which  shall  result  in  com¬ 
mon  service  to  the  particular  industry  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

“During  the  past  years  as  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  encourage  this 
form  of  organization,  and  to  further  cooperation 
between  such  groups  in  every  direction,  so  long  as 
their  activities  were  directed  in  public  interest. 
There  have  been  some  important  results  accom¬ 
plished,  which  give  great  promise  for  the  future. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  development  of  these 
ideas  lies  the  large  measure  of  future  progress  of 
our  economic  life,  for  there  are  problems  insoluble 
except  by  organization  in  a  sense  of  service.” 

And  here  are  a  few  of  the  many  phases  of  this 
work  as  described  and  analyzed  by  Mr.  Hoover: 

“Wastes  which  arise  from  lack  of  coordination 
in  industry  and  commerce  are  legion.  There  are 
wastes  which  arise  from  widespread  unemployment 
during  depressions,  from  speculation  and  overpro¬ 
duction  in  booms;  wastes  attributable  to  labor 
turnover;  wastes  from  the  stress  of  labor  conflicts, 
wastes  caused  by  excessive  variations  in  products; 
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wastes  caused  by  divergency  in  grades  and  stand¬ 
ards;  wastes  in  material  arising  from  lack  of  effi¬ 
cient  processes;  wastes  due  to  intermittent  and 
seasonal  production;  wastes  from  strictures  in  com¬ 
merce  due  to  inadequate  transportation,  such  as 
lack  of  sufficient  terminals;  wastes  by  fire;  wastes 
in  human  life;  and  a  multitude  of  others.  And 
examination  showed  that  these  wastes  amount  to 
fully  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  national  effort;  that  is, 
we  could  lift  the  standards  of  living  by  thirty  per 
cent,  if  they  could  be  eliminated.  I  have  no  illu¬ 
sions  that  any  process  in  this  world  will  ever  be 
one  hundred  per  cent,  successful,  but  something  is 
being  accomplished  in  this  direction  and  much 
more  can  be  accomplished. 

“We  have  had  a  fine  demonstration  of  what  we 
mean  by  elimination  of  industrial  waste  in  our  rail¬ 
ways.  They  have  handled  fourteen  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  freight  at  no  material  increase  in  gross 
operating  expense.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in 
rate  of  over  five  per  cent.,  the  hours  of  the  workers 
employed  have  diminished  rather  than  increased, 
and  the  wage  has  slightly  increased.  Service  to  the 
community  has  been  immeasurably  improved.  The 
great  national  losses  of  a  few  years  ago  caused  by 
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car  shortages,  and  their  resultant  strangulation  of 
commerce  and  industry,  with  the  inevitable  infla¬ 
tion  of  price  and  the  speculation  which  flowed  from 
it,  have  been  largely  eliminated. 

“These  savings  are  just  as  important  as  economy 
in  government.  They  mean  just  as  much  to  the 
taxpayers’  pocket-book  as  reduction  in  taxes. 
They  are  not  brought  about  by  personal  self-denial 
or  deprivation.  As  a  result  of  these  savings  we  are 
able  to  secure  more  satisfactions  in  railway  trans¬ 
portation  for  less  expenditure  to-day  than  three 
years  ago.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  effort 
on  the  part  of  management,  by  effort  on  the 
part  of  employees,  by  cooperation  among  all  units 
of  our  transportation  machine,  by  organized  co¬ 
operation  of  the  community  itself.  Yet  much 
more  is  to  be  accomplished  even  in  this  field.” 

The  work  in  waste — and  it  is  constructive  not 
merely  preventative  effort — has  resulted  in  saving 
which  in  a  national  tax  bill  would  cause  a  violent 
ringing  of  the  welkin: 

“Our  first  large  activity  in  research  was  in  waste. 
That  was  indeed  a  work  of  national  importance, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  engineers,  the  scientists,  and  the  pub- 
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lie.  .  .  .  The  Department  of  Commerce  took  up 
the  work  of  making  effective,  so  far  as  might  be 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  Federal  policy, 
the  possible  accomplishment  outlined  by  that  in¬ 
vestigation. 

“I  might  say  that  we  have  actually  spent  some¬ 
thing  like  $100,000  a  year  in  that  work,  and  to¬ 
day,  by  careful  cultivation,  by  an  infinite  amount 
of  negotiation  and  conferences,  by  striking  at  this 
problem  in  every  conceivable  direction,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  reduction  in  waste  in 
our  economic  system  exceeds  $600,000,000  per 
annum.  I  do  not  claim  this  as  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  marching  idea.  The  establishment  of  stand¬ 
ards,  the  economies  which  they  bring  in  production 
and  distribution,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
varieties,  the  establishment  of  specifications,  the 
vast  improvement  in  our  statistical  services  and  the 
stability  they  give  to  business,  have  all  of  them 
contributed  amounts  estimated  by  those  engaged 
in  industry  far  exceeding  the  figures  which  I  have 
given  to  you. 

“It  is  through  the  elimination  of  waste  and  the 
increase  in  our  national  efficiency  that  we  can  hope 
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to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  on  one  hand,  and  to 
increase  the  standards  of  living  of  our  people  on 
the  other. 

“There  is  no  panacea  for  all  of  our  economic 
troubles,  but  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  elimination 
of  waste — and  I  speak  of  it  not  in  the  narrow  sense, 
but  in  the  sense  developed  by  all  of  our  scientific 
and  economic  bureaus — is  the  largest  field  of 
economic  remedy  to-day.” 

Here  is  another  phase: 

“We  initiated  this  work  as  a  practical  attack  by 
practical  men  in  business  upon  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  of  conservation  in  our  country.  We  knew 
then,  as  we  know  now,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
original  primeval  forests  of  our  country  had  been 
cut.  We  know  that  we  are  now  cutting  at  the  rate 
of  25,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum  and  that  grow¬ 
ing  forests  were  coming  on  at  only  6,000,000  cubic 
feet  per  annum.  We  were  aware  of  an  equally 
vital  fact  that  between  the  cutting  of  the  forest 
and  the  final  use  of  the  wood,  nearly  sixty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  was  lost. 

“This  conference  of  men  of  practical  character 
have  not  believed  in  perfection,  but  we  have 
known  that  if  better  utilization  only  to  twenty-five 
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units  out  of  sixty-five  could  be  brought  about,  we 
would  be  conserving  more  timber  each  year  than 
the  annual  growth  of  our  country.  Nor  was  it  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  great  measure  of  conservation 
could  be  brought  about  all  at  once  or  in  any  single 
branch  of  the  wood-using  industries.  But  these 
conferences  have  been  the  first  effort  by  industry 
itself  to  make  a  start  on  a  scientific,  practical  and 
commercial  basis.  It  is  not  enough  to  preach  gen¬ 
eralities  in  conservation. 

“Conservation  ex  bunk  has  to  result  in  more 
trees  or  in  the  better  utilization  of  the  trees  that 
are  cut.  Nor  can  these  things  be  valued  in 
dramatic  terms.  It  is  a  hard  and  difficult  tech¬ 
nology  that  must  be  perfected  step  by  step.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  the  survey  made  by  the  Lum¬ 
ber  Association  shows  that  the  standards  already 
established  have  been  used  in  the  movement  of 
nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  lumber  in  the 
country.  This  is  indeed  a  most  astonishing  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  been  estimated  by  responsible  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  that  the  waste  already  elimi¬ 
nated  by  this  work  exceeds  $200,000,000  per 
annum.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  public  as  a  reduction  of  taxes.” 
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The  program  is  not  in  the  interests  of  employers 
or  of  employees  but  of  the  whole  country.  For 
instance: 

.  .  the  relationship  of  labor  to  this  problem 
of  better  coordination  to  eliminate  waste. 

“In  this  setting  I  wish  to  make  one  observation 
in  connection  with  labor.  The  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  small  employer  and  his  few  employees 
was  broken  from  its  economic  and  moral  moorings 
and  safeguards  of  personal  intimacy  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  large-scale  production  and  service.  Out 
of  the  old  relationship  there  used  to  be  a  far 
greater  consideration  of  the  economic  necessity  of 
both  employer  and  employee.  There  used  to  be  a 
joint  consideration  of  and  cooperation  in  economic 
production  as  well  as  wage.  With  the  enlargement 
of  plant,  we  passed  into  a  stage  where  labor 
through  loss  of  this  relationship  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  a  competitive  commodity  where 
wage  had  no  relation  to  necessity  or  proportion  of 
the  total  income,  where  labor  was  considered  as 
having  little  interest  in  the  great  problems  of 
production.  In  foreign  countries  especially  there 
crept  in  the  vicious  conception  that  restricted  effort 
made  more  jobs. 
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“I  am  convinced  that  that  stage  has  to  a  large 
degree  passed,  both  in  actual  fact  and  in  the  public 
mind. 

“Organization  of  labor  and  a  growing  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  community  by  business  have 
both  contributed  to  these  ends.  And  there  has 
been  a  growth  of  interest  by  labor  in  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  functioning  of  the  whole  economic 
machine.  I  believe  all  will  agree  that  the  fund 
from  which  labor  must  expect  its  maintenance  of 
real  wage,  or  increase  in  real  wage,  must  come  from 
more  and  more  efficient  production  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  waste.  Labor  deserves  its  participation 
in  the  gains  made  in  these  directions  and  this  alone 
is  the  field  from  which  advanced  real  wages  can 
permanently  come.  Therefore,  labor  has  a  very 
large  self-interest  in  these  matters.” 

These  changes  have  come  from  within  industry 
by  voluntary  action  and  the  accomplishments  have 
been  far  greater  than  was  ever  possible  by  law: 

“Another  instance  of  great  interest  in  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  participate  was  the  abolition  of 
the  12 -hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  through  the 
action  of  the  steel  association. 

“I  could  give  you  a  multitude  of  examples  of  the 
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beginnings  of  constructive  self-government  in  in¬ 
dustry  among  many  other  associations.  The  very 
publication  of  codes  of  ethics  by  many  associations 
instilling  service  as  the  primary  purpose;  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  specific  unfair  practices;  the  insist¬ 
ence  upon  a  higher  plane  of  relationships  between 
employer  and  employee — all  of  them  are  at  least 
indications  of  improving  thought  and  growing 
moral  perceptions. 

“All  of  this  is  the  strong  beginning  of  a  new 
force  in  the  business  world.  The  individual  in¬ 
terest  is  wrapped  up  with  public  interest.  They 
can  find  expression  only  through  association. 
Three  years  of  study  and  intimate  contact  with 
associations  of  economic  groups  whether  in  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  labor  or  finance,  convince  me 
that  there  lies  within  them  a  great  moving  impulse 
toward  betterment. 

“If  these  organizations  accept  as  their  primary 
purpose  the  lifting  of  standards,  if  they  will  co¬ 
operate  for  voluntary  enforcement  of  high  stand¬ 
ards,  we  shall  have  proceeded  far  along  the  road 
of  the  elimination  of  government  from  business. 
American  business  is  never  secure  unless  it  has 
public  confidence  behind  it.  Otherwise  it  will 
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always  be  a  prey  to  demagoguery  and  filled  with 
discouragement. 

“The  test  of  our  whole  economic  and  social  sys¬ 
tem  is  its  capacity  to  cure  its  own  abuses.  New 
abuses  and  new  relationships  to  the  public  interest 
will  occur  as  long  as  we  continue  to  progress.  If 
we  are  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  Government 
to  cure  these  abuses  we  shall  by  this  very  method 
have  created  an  enlarged  and  deadening  abuse 
through  the  extension  of  bureaucracy  and  the 
clumsy  and  incapable  handling  of  delicate  eco¬ 
nomic  forces.  The  old  law  merchant  is  the  basis 
of  much  of  our  common  law.  A  renaissance  of  a 
new  law  merchant  could  so  advance  our  standards 
as  to  solve  much  of  the  problem  of  Government  in 
business. 

“American  business  needs  a  lifting  purpose 
greater  than  the  struggle  of  materialism.  Nor  can 
it  lie  in  some  evanescent,  emotional,  dramatic 
crusade.  It  lies  in  the  higher  pitch  of  economic 
life,  in  a  finer  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  a 
stronger  devotion  to  obligations  of  citizenship  that 
will  assure  an  improved  leadership  in  every  com¬ 
munity  and  the  nation;  it  lies  in  the  organization 
of  the  forces  of  our  economic  life  so  that  they  may 
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produce  happier  individual  lives,  more  secure  in 
employment  and  comfort,  wider  in  the  possibilities 
of  enjoyment  of  nature,  larger  in  its  opportunities 
of  intellectual  life.  Our  people  have  already  shown 
a  higher  sense  of  responsibilities  in  these  things 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  The  ferment  of 
organization  for  more  definite  accomplishment  of 
these  things  in  the  practical  day-to-day  progress  of 
business  life  is  alive  in  our  business  world. 

“The  Government  can  best  contribute  through 
stimulation  of  and  cooperation  with  voluntary 
forces  in  our  national  life;  for  we  thus  preserve 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  have  progressed  so 
far — the  initiative  of  our  people.  With  vision  and 
devotion  these  voluntary  forces  can  accomplish 
more  for  America  than  any  spread  of  the  hand  of 
Government.” 


Chapter  XIII 


MAKING  PROSPERITY — THE  FARM 

MORE  bunkum  and  hokum  have  been  ladled 
out  to  the  farmers  than  to  any  other  class 
of  people  in  the  country.  It  is  assumed,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  that  the  farmer  will  believe  any- 
ting  that  is  told  to  him  before  election.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  Mr.  Hoover  is  that  he  has 
not  held  out  any  promises  for  farm  relief  that  he 
cannot  fulfil  or  which  in  the  end  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  farmer  has  been  the  victim 
of: 

(1)  Those  who  want  his  vote  and  will  promise 
anything  to  get  it.  The  men  in  this  class  are  too 
intelligent  to  put  into  effect  any  of  their  pre-elec¬ 
tion  promises  and  so  they  actually  do  no  harm  to 
the  farming  interests. 

(2)  Those  who  mistake  good  wishes  for  good 
deeds.  They  think  that  some  form  of  words  put 
into  a  law  can  do  whatever  the  words  say.  Most 
of  these  men  are  sincere — but  not  the  less  dan¬ 
gerous.  Ever  since  Joshua  led  his  throngs  round 
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the  walls,  the  notion  has  persisted  that  walking 
about  to  the  strains  of  music  is  bound  to  have  re¬ 
sults — other  than  sore  feet. 

(3)  Those  who  have  in  mind  the  exploitation  of 
the  farmer.  This  class  usually  mixes  up  with  the 
second  class  and  the  result  is  always  disaster.  For 
instance,  the  Non-Partisan  League  promised  every¬ 
thing  that  was  in  the  range  of  promising.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  started  to  carry  out  some  of  their 
promises — and  saddled  many  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  with  loads  of  debt  with  which  they  will 
be  struggling  for  years.  Similar  schemes  have 
taken  the  states  into  the  banking  business,  into  the 
farm  loan  business,  and  into  the  business  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  bank  deposits.  The  result  is  always  the 
same — the  farmer  as  a  taxpayer  pays  and  pays. 
Or  else  he  has  to  leave. 

Let  us  first  discover  the  trouble.  Mr.  Hoover’s 
analysis  is  keen  and  fair: 

“As  for  myself,  after  seven  years  of  constant 
study  and  practical  dealing  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  with  the  broad  economic  currents  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  I  have  the  conviction  that 
the  first  thing  needed  in  aid  of  the  American 
farmer  is  a  positive  long-view  national  policy  for 
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better  setting  of  agriculture  in  our  whole  national 
economy. 

“We  must  have  greater  stability  in  this  industry 
if  we  are  to  have  the  stability  in  other  industries 
and  if  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  to  make  real  prog¬ 
ress.  Moreover,  we  cannot  have  stability  in  agri¬ 
culture  unless  we  have  stability  in  the  other 
branches  of  commerce  and  industry.  If  we  can 
determine  what  are  the  long  views  over  a  decade, 
then  current  practice  can  be  better  directed  toward 
those  ends.  I  do  not  decry  any  sound  plan  of  im¬ 
mediate  relief.  Nor  do  I  contend  that  these  ideas 
cover  the  whole  field  of  agricultural  relief.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  consideration  of  the  long 
view  is  vital  to  any  program. 

“These  things  penetrate  to  the  fundamentals  of 
our  economic  life.  Discussion  may  seem  dull 
economics  but  unless  it  penetrates  below  super¬ 
ficialities  it  is  of  no  purpose. 

“Farmers  from  the  beginning  have  been  jolted 
by  recurrent  economic  crises  for  which  they  seek 
panaceas.  The  same  situation  obtained  in  our 
banking,  with  periodic  panics  and  waves  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  Then  we  took  the 
long  view  and  set  up  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Act  a  system  for  eliminating  certain  causes  of  these 
crises,  and  thus  did  away  with  much  of  the  need 
of  emergency  action.  So  in  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  we  need  to  set  up  policies  which  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  eliminate  causes  of  crises  and  repe¬ 
tition  of  resort  to  emergency  makeshifts  in  farm 
relief;  in  short,  policies  that  will  give  stability  to 
agriculture.  Substantial  contribution  to  such  sta¬ 
bility  has  already  been  made  through  provision  of 
sure  credit  to  the  farmer  by  Federal  Land  and 
Intermediate  Credit  banks. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  four  further  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  long-view  policies  are  better  organization 
in  farm  marketing,  an  agriculture  better  balanced 
to  demand,  greater  stability  in  business  as  a  whole, 
and  an  elimination  of  waste  in  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  not  only  of  what  the  farmer  sells  but  also 
what  he  buys  and  thereby  an  increase  in  his  bene¬ 
fits  both  ways.  As  we  approach  these  objectives 
agriculture  will  gain  stability. 

“Everybody  will  agree  at  once  that  crises  (ex¬ 
cept  such  as  grow  out  of  conditions  which  lie  within 
the  scope  of  the  agricultural  sciences)  are  due  to 
this  periodic  production  of  a  ‘surplus,’  or,  in  other 
words,  to  more  supply  than  demand,  with  conse- 
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quent  fall  in  price  below  fair  profits  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  farmer  differs  from  the  manufacturer 
in  one  primary  relation  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  manufacturer  operates  largely  upon 
specific  orders;  in  any  event  he  can  quickly  adjust 
to  demand.  Although  in  the  long  run  of  years  the 
farmer  tends  to  adjust  his  production  more  nearly 
to  demand,  yet  as  a  practical  commercial  fact  he 
produces  first  and  finds  his  market  subject  to  every 
fortuitous  circumstance  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  afterwards.  In  so  doing  he  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  pile  up  a  periodic  ‘surplus’  over  the  need  of  the 
harvest  year  or  the  consumptive  period  until  re¬ 
newed  supplies  are  available.  There  are  many 
factors  in  both  supply  and  demand  impossible  of 
advance  determination;  many  that  are  uncontrol¬ 
lable.  All  that  is  true.  It  is  true  of  all  forms  of 
industry.  Nevertheless,  much  of  this  cause  of  in¬ 
stability  can  with  long-view  policies  be  reduced  and 
eliminated. 

“In  order  to  present  this  phase  of  the  problem 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  to  what  this  condition 
of  recurrent  oversupply  or  surplus  is  due;  to 
analyze  its  cause.  I  believe  we  can  divide  the 
factors  which  bring  it  about  into: 
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“First.  Disorderly  marketing;  that  is,  even 
when  there  is  balance  between  the  total  supply  and 
demand  of  the  year,  yet  temporary  glutting  of  the 
market  breaks  the  price.  Likewise,  undermarket¬ 
ing  produces  short  famines,  diminishing  consump¬ 
tion  and  so  contributing  to  create  a  surplus. 

“Second.  The  annual  fluctuation  in  production 
due  to  weather  conditions. 

“Third.  Continuous  overproduction. 

“Fourth.  The  decrease  in  consumption  in 
periods  of  unemployment  and  business  stagna¬ 
tion.” 

We  have  then  to  consider: 

(1)  Emergency  measures. 

(2)  Long- view  measures. 

We  have  had  farm  emergencies  in  the  past.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  one  when  the  Republican 
Party  took  office  in  1921  and  one  of  the  first  acts 
was  to  revive  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  which 
had  been  practically  suspended  during  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Administration,  and  put  at  its  disposal  a 
billion  dollars  to  lend  to  farm  cooperatives  in  order 
that  they  might  warehouse  and  hold  the  crops  for 
which  there  were  no  markets,  to  lend  to  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  in  exchange  for  slow 
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assets  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  foreclose 
their  farm  mortgages  and  to  cattle  loan  companies 
in  order  that  they  might  hold  their  herds  and  to  all 
agricultural  commodities  to  finance  export.  For  at 
that  time  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the 
market  with  the  industrial  depression  at  home  and 
the  lack  of  buying  power  abroad. 

It  was  Secretary  Hoover  who  urged  the  imme¬ 
diate  resumption  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
as  a  measure  to  fit  the  emergency.  It  did  fit  the 
emergency.  And  out  of  it  grew  a  new  system  of 
credit — for  at  the  time  it  was  supposed  that  the 
farmer  principally  needed  more  credit. 

The  employment  measures  in  industry  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  conference  described  in  the  previous 
chapter  was  also  an  emergency  measure  for  agri¬ 
culture  as  well  as  for  industry  and  did  more  than 
any  other  act  to  raise  the  price  of  farm  products  by 
increasing  the  demand. 

In  1923  the  Northwest,  as  the  result  of  many 
causes,  was  in  distress.  In  part  the  regions  had 
suffered  from  long  drought  and  in  part  from  politi¬ 
cal  overdoses  of  political  patent  medicines.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  in  February,  1924,  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  Washington  on  the  lines  of  the  former  un- 
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employment  conference.  Mr.  Hoover  was  its 
chairman.  He  said,  in  part: 

“If  this  region  is  to  be  depopulated  by  fore¬ 
closure  of  creditors,  it  will  produce  no  goods  for 
transportation,  it  will  consume  no  goods  from  the 
manufacturer,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  creditors,  and, 
above  all,  will  bring  about  a  vast  amount  of  human 
misery.  This  was  the  experience  many  years  ago 
in  some  of  our  Western  states.  But  I  believe  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  long  since  passed  the  time 
when  we  can  consider  these  problems  from  a  cold 
blooded  economic  point  of  view.  There  are  social 
problems  involved  of  great  importance.  There  are 
problems  of  the  obligation  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  As  the  President  has  well  said,  here  lies  a 
great  fertile  area  of  the  United  States,  populated 
by  a  sturdy,  courageous,  and  hardworking  people. 
They  have  met  with  difficulties  that  are  far  be¬ 
yond  their  control.  They  are  not  asking  for 
charity.  It  is  a  service  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
that  they  shall  be  given  a  chance  to  work  their  way 
out.  They  have  the  strength  and  the  initiative  to 
do  this,  but  they  need  the  cooperation  of  the  out¬ 
side  community.  There  are  two  or  three  different 
classes  of  measures  that  have  been  proposed  for 
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relief.  Some  of  them  will  take  a  long  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  perfect.  What  we  need  is  something 
that  can  be  applied  at  once.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  discuss  these  complex  proposals.  Our  object  to¬ 
day  is  primarily  to  consider  the  President’s  sugges¬ 
tions  to  see  how  the  commercial  community  can 
assist.” 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  came  a  number  of 
measures,  the  principal  one  being  a  big  financial 
pool  subscribed  to  by  the  bankers  of  the  country 
to  aid  in  marketing  and  also  in  diversifying  crop 
production.  Since  that  emergency  measure,  the 
Northwest  has  been  steadily  mending. 

But  an  emergency  action  is  an  emergency  action 
and  has  to  be  restricted  to  the  crisis.  Foreign  ex¬ 
perience  proves  that.  The  Stevenson  rubber  re¬ 
striction  (of  which  more  will  be  given  in  a  later 
chapter)  was  maturely  brought  forth  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  as  a  cooperative  aid  to  the  rubber 
growers.  It  fixed  prices  and  it  had  every  advan¬ 
tage,  for  the  United  States — which  does  not  grow 
rubber — is  the  largest  customer.  And  as  this  is 
being  written  the  British  have  decided  that  the 
plan  is  a  failure  and  are  dissolving  it  at  a  heavy 
loss. 
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The  Brazil  coffee  valorization  scheme  has  been 
in  force  for  many  years.  And  its  chief  benefici¬ 
aries  are  not  the  Brazilians  but  the  coffee  growers 
of  Colombia  and  Central  America.  Brazil  could 
furnish  the  world’s  coffee  at  a  price  impossible  else¬ 
where.  We  like  blended  coffee  but  our  consumers 
who  watch  their  pennies  would  probably  do  with¬ 
out  the  blending  if  the  price  of  Brazil  coffee  were 
low  enough.  As  it  is,  the  coffees  of  other  districts 
can  sell  easily  because  Brazil  maintains  the  price. 
But  this  does  not  much  benefit  the  Brazil  growers 
and  certainly  not  the  Brazilian  people.  The  coun¬ 
try  has  made  very  little  progress,  for  the  growing 
of  coffee  has  been  a  plaything  of  the  Brazilian 
politician.  Cuba  has  been  trying  restrictions  on 
sugar  with  the  result  that  a  few  growers  get  a  fair 
price  for  crops  they  could  not  grow  in  competition 
with  more  fertile  sections  of  the  country,  while  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  without  employment. 

No  country  has  ever  yet  in  peace-time  devised 
any  price-fixing  scheme  which  did  not  in  the  end 
do  more  harm  than  good.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Hoover  says: 

“There  is  this  limit,  however,  to  the  efficacy  of 
cooperative  marketing:  It  will  not  save  the  farmer 
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from  continuous  overproduction.  Continuous 
overproduction  means  ‘unmanageable’  surplus,  and 
that  can  be  corrected  only  by  prices  low  enough 
to  make  production  unprofitable  for  some  part  of 
the  acreage  in  use.  But  overproduction  in  one 
commodity  need  not  imply  a  crisis  in  agriculture 
if  the  other  commodities  are  properly  organized. 

“There  is  no  scheme  of  price  fixing  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  whether  direct  or  indirect  or  by  Govern¬ 
ment  buying  and  selling  of  farm  products  which 
will  not  in  the  end  bring  complete  disaster  to  the 
farmer. 

“We  should  not  mislead  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  cooperation  is  the  complete  solution  to  the 
problem  of  marketing  all  agricultural  produce. 
Nor  is  the  form  of  cooperative  organization  the 
same  in  any  two  commodities.  Moreover,  the 
American  system  is  not  to  be  builded  successfully 
upon  the  experiences  of  Europe,  where  marketing 
is  mostly  of  a  local  character,  and  where  our  great 
distances  between  producer  and  consumer  are  un¬ 
known.” 

Now  take  the  long  view.  The  quotations  are 
from  Mr.  Hoover: 

“The  farmers  are  practically  the  only  producers 
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in  the  United  States  who  have  statistics  only  of 
production  and  have  no  statistics  of  consumption. 
Any  merchant  who  conducts  a  business  without  a 
knowledge  as  to  his  market  would  be  bankrupt  in 
a  month  and  yet  we  go  forward  with  the  greatest 
of  all  of  our  industries  without  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  demand  for  supplies  that  we  produce. 
Therefore  one  thing  of  great  importance  to  the 
American  farmer  is  that  we  should  have  not  only 
the  consumption  statistics  of  the  United  States  but 
also  the  consumption  and  production  statistics  of 
the  rest  of  the  world;  that  we  should  have  these 
forecast  and  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  guidance  to  our  producers.  Such  information 
was  supplied  during  the  war.  In  that  terrible  situ¬ 
ation  we  had  to  provide  a  definite  amount  of  food¬ 
stuffs  to  meet  a  definite  knowledge  of  consumption. 
The  processes  were  indeed  extremely  difficult  but 
nevertheless  any  one  who  will  take  an  objective 
view  of  the  guidance  given  to  the  producers  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war  will  find  that,  al¬ 
though  our  production  was  increased  enormously 
in  certain  directions,  it  was  increased  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  where  consumption  was  clearly  seen  in  ad¬ 
vance.  We  reached  the  end  of  each  harvest  year 
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with  an  equality  in  production  and  consumption.” 

Agriculture,  as  was  set  forth  earlier,  is  in  transi¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  know  its  facts  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  emerging  into  business. 

“Deeply  seated  movements  have  taken  place  in 
agriculture.  It  has  tended  rapidly  to  transform 
from  a  state  of  living  to  a  highly  specialized  and 
fiercely  competitive  business.  Specialization  and 
invention  have  increased  its  productivity  and 
greatly  decreased  the  numbers  required  to  produce 
the  same  volume  of  food  supply.  The  industry 
has  struggled  with  some  success,  by  the  creation  of 
cooperative  marketing  associations,  to  minimize 
the  results  of  over  production  due  to  its  own  grow¬ 
ing  efficiency;  the  pressure  to  quick  realization  of 
the  harvest;  and  the  competition  of  12,000,000 
producers  selling  against  one  another.  .  .  .  But 
the  growth  of  cooperation  has  been  slow  because 
of  several  major  obstacles,  such  as:  the  difficulty 
in  summoning  the  original  initiative  and  leader¬ 
ship,  failures  from  lack  of  skilled  direction,  a  de¬ 
gree  of  individualism  which  persistently  keeps  in¬ 
dividuals  competing  with  the  cooperatives,  and 
the  natural  inability  of  the  farmers  themselves  to 
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provide  the  large  sums  of  working  capital  which 
such  large  consolidated  undertakings  require. 

“For  these  and  many  other  reasons  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  in  many  important  branches  has  not 
kept  pace  in  increasing  standards  of  living  with  the 
workers  and  managers  of  other  businesses.  Agri¬ 
culture  remains  our  most  difficult  economic  prob¬ 
lem  and  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience  at  ideas  which  spring  from  misery,  but 
must  be  constructively  assisted.” 

Let  us  get  at  prices  as  a  start  toward  clearing 
the  subject: 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  price  of  farm  produce  is 
made  in  effect  at  the  inward  door  of  the  retailer. 
In  other  words,  a  retail  dealer  in  butter  in  New 
York  has  offered  to  him  Danish,  Dutch,  Siberian, 
American  and  Canadian  butter.  He  naturally  buys 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  the  price  made  at  these 
points  where  the  world  flow  of  commodities  meet  is 
reflected  backward  from  the  seaboard,  or  wherever 
this  point  of  contact  may  be,  to  all  of  the  more 
remote  dealers  in  some  relation  to  transportation 
cost. 

“In  the  same  way,  it  is  my  belief  that  in  normal 
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free  marketing  the  price  of  wheat  is  made  in 
Europe,  chiefly  for  instance  at  Liverpool  because 
the  streams  of  wheat  from  five  great  exporting 
countries  meet  there.  The  price  therefore  in  the 
short  view  is  not  the  result  of  the  cost  of  production 
plus  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer.  In  the  long  view 
this  is  so,  because  the  volume  of  production  must 
ebb  and  flow  on  the  basis  of  such  a  return.  If  for 
a  period  he  obtains  a  return  below  his  cost  and  a 
fair  return,  he  will  cease  to  produce  and  the  price 
will  ascend. 

“If  this  view  as  to  the  point  where  price  is  deter¬ 
mined  is  correct,  then  we  arrive  at  the  most  im¬ 
portant  conclusion  of  all,  and  that  is  that  every 
cent  that  can  be  saved  between  the  farmer  and  the 
intake  door  of  the  retailer  is  an  increased  return  to 
the  farmer.  Therefore  the  farmer  has  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  the  whole  system  of  marketing. 

“Our  marketing  system  to-day  in  certain  com¬ 
modities  is  extravagant,  it  is  wasteful,  and  it  im¬ 
poses  great  penalty  upon  the  farmer.  For  clarity 
of  discussion,  we  may  call  this  difference  between 
the  farmer’s  price  and  the  price  at  the  intake  door 
of  the  retailer  marketing  margin.  If  we  examine 
the  component  parts  of  this  margin,  we  will  find 
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that  it  depends  on  a  great  many  factors.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  amount  of  risk  involved,  for  all 
dealers  will  protect  themselves  with  a  margin  of 
profit  sufficient  to  cover  the  hazards  of  their  opera¬ 
tion.  This  risk  is  made  up  of  the  dangers  of  price 
fluctuation  and  also  the  dangers  of  waste  through 
perishability.  It  is  also  made  up  of  the  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  quality  of  the  commodity.  For  instance, 
a  dealer  buying  commodities  from  a  number  of 
farmers  will  find  that  they  vary  greatly  in  quality 
and  he  will  add  to  his  margin  an  amount  that  will 
cover  his  losses  on  the  poorer  qualities.” 

The  remedies  lie  in  several  directions: 

( 1 )  In  distribution : 

“Can  we  reduce  the  margin  between  our  farmer 
and  manufacturing  producers  on  one  side,  and  our 
consumers  on  the  other? 

“I  am  convinced  that  we  can.  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  done  without  reduction  of  wages  or  legiti¬ 
mate  profits.  I  believe  that  in  doing  so  we  can 
make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  the  position  of  our  farmers  and  that  we  can 
make  a  contribution  to  lowered  cost  of  living.  I 
believe  it  can  be  done  by  voluntary  cooperation 
in  industry  and  commerce  without  governmental 
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regulation.  It  can  be  expedited  by  an  extension  of 
the  friendly  assistance  of  the  government  agencies 
in  organization  and  information. 

“These  possibilities  lie  in  the  elimination  of 
waste.  I  have  hesitated  to  make  so  general  a  pro¬ 
nouncement  until  I  felt  that  we  could  clearly 
demonstrate  not  only  the  existence  of  such  great 
wastes  but  also  demonstrate  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence  the  practicability  of  their  elimination  and  the 
method  of  doing  it. 

“The  area  of  undue  profits  in  the  margin  has 
been  pretty  well  eliminated  in  the  past  two  years. 
During  the  period  of  inflation  and  deflation  there 
were  undue  profits  and  undue  losses,  each  equally 
a  burden  upon  the  producer  and  consumer.  But 
with  the  gradual  stabilization  in  prices  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  competition  have  attended  to  this  job. 

“The  Department  of  Commerce  has,  during  the 
last  four  years,  engaged  in  continuous  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  our  whole  distribution  system.  We 
have  demonstrated  in  several  score  of  different  di¬ 
rections  the  practicability  and  success  of  a  definite 
program.  We  have,  during  this  time  held  over 
two  hundred  conferences  with  those  representing 
various  trades  and  industries  in  advancing  these 
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ideas — practically  all  of  them  at  their  request. 
There  is  to-day  in  actual  motion  effective  organi¬ 
zation  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  sys¬ 
tematic  and  gradual  elimination  of  such  waste. 
Something  over  one  hundred  industries  and  trades 
are  developing  actual  programs  in  various  stages 
of  attainment.  They  vary  from  a  single  com¬ 
modity  to  such  organizations  as  that  which  we 
have  set  up  for  regional  action  of  shippers  and  the 
railways.  We  have  thus  conducted  a  great  ex¬ 
perimental  laboratory  from  which  we  now  have 
definite  results. 

“There  is  no  room  for  soap-box  oratory  in  this 
theme.  It  is  necessary  to  get  down  into  the  dry 
economic  fundamentals  of  our  distribution  system, 
for  remedy  lies  in  more  tedious  work  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  negotiation  and  decision.  It  is  easy  to  be 
entertaining  if  we  set  up  straw  men  and  wail  at 
their  destruction  of  human  liberty,  to  effect  the 
discovery  of  wicked  profiteers  and  leeches  who  are 
sucking  out  the  blood  of  the  nation,  but  there  is 
little  poetry  and  no  recreation  in  working  out  these 
problems  trade  by  trade.” 

We  cannot  escape  facing  the  hard  facts.  They 
may  be  dodged — but  only  for  a  time.  It  might  be 
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possible  to  so  allocate  production  that  there  would 
not  be  a  surplus.  That  has  been  tried  in  European 
industry  through  the  cartel  system.  And  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  low  wages  and  high  prices.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  control  over  production  would  stop  the 
progress  of  our  farming  and  turn  the  farmers  into 
peasants.  But  with  information  our  farmers  can 
regulate  their  own  production — and  regulate  it  to 
the  home  market  for  those  products  which  we  im¬ 
port  but  could  produce.  For  instance: 

“Even  to-day  our  exports  of  food  products  are 
but  a  small  fraction  of  our  total  farm  production. 
An  increased  population,  for  instance,  will  require 
a  vast  amount  more  of  dairy  and  beef  products, 
and  we  now  have  but  a  small  surplus  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  commodities  and  at  times  we  even  import 
them.  If  we  maintain  a  proper  tariff,  these  and 
other  commodities  which  will  be  needed  in  stead¬ 
ily  augmented  quantities  will  directly  or  indirectly 
displace  wheat  or  other  products  entering  export 
channels,  often  at  ruinous  prices.  Likewise,  we 
shall  need  more  wool,  more  sugar  and  more  flax, 
which  under  proper  protection  will  tend  further  to 
reduce  the  export  surplus  from  the  present  ‘easily 
cultivable’  lands. 
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“To  put  this  whole  proposition  in  another  way: 
Our  domestic  consumption  is  increasing  faster  than 
our  production  and  if  the  American  farmer  can 
have  this  domestic  market  to  himself  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  run  entirely  in  his  favor.” 

That  has  been  the  objective  in  the  tariff  policy 
of  the  Republican  Party: 

“No  man  will  say  that  any  tariff  or  immigration 
law  is  perfect.  No  man-made  law  was  ever  per¬ 
fect,  but  the  Republican  principle  of  protective 
tariff  and  controlled  immigration  has  contributed 
to  our  higher  standards  of  living,  to  our  full  em¬ 
ployment,  and  to  higher  prices  for  our  farmers  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  I  well  recol¬ 
lect  that  at  the  time  the  tariff  law  was  passed,  it 
was  predicted  it  would  destroy  our  foreign  trade, 
yet  under  it  our  foreign  commerce — both  imports 
and  exports — have  steadily  increased  until  they 
have  reached  the  highest  volume  known  in  all  the 
peace-time  history  of  our  country.  It  was  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  would  unreasonably  increase  prices, 
yet  government  statistics  show  that  the  price  levels 
of  articles  on  the  tariff  free  list  have  increased  on 
an  average  more  than  the  price  list  of  articles  on 
the  protected  list.  .  .  . 
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“No  one  can  say  that  our  farmer  has  not  en¬ 
joyed  higher  prices  for  many  of  his  products  as  the 
result  of  the  duties  collected  upon  the  imported 
agricultural  products.  And  when  our  opponents 
discuss  reducing  the  tariff  they  mean  not  alone 
reducing  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods,  steel  or  type¬ 
writers,  but  they  mean  also  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
wheat,  on  wool,  on  meat,  butter  or  flaxseed.  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  the  farmer 
wishes  to  abandon  this  great  measure  of  protection. 
Moreover,  our  farmers  are  vitally  interested  in 
maintaining  high  standards  of  living  amongst  our 
workers  in  other  industries  than  agriculture.  The 
sole  market  of  the  full  stomach  at  home  is  better 
than  the  chance  to  compete  for  the  stomach  of  the 
under-fed  worker  abroad  whose  buying  power  is 
limited.  How  important  this  is,  is  shown  by  the 
record  of  consumption  of  agricultural  products  in 
the  year  1921  when  we  were  overwhelmed  with 
unemployment  and  the  buying  power  of  our  own 
workers  was  limited.  In  that  year  the  American 
consumption  of  meats,  fats,  and  other  refined 
agricultural  products  dropped  nearly  eighteen  per 
cent.,  an  amount  greater  than  our  total  foreign 
market  of  agricultural  commodities.” 
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There  are  several  ways  of  raising  prices  and  the 
most  effective  has  always  proved  to  be  decreasing 
the  cost  of  living.  The  work  of  Secretary  Hoover 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  reducing  the 
wastes  of  industry  is  thus  of  vital  importance  to 
the  farmer — in  decreasing  the  cost  of  what  he 
must  buy: 

“The  reduction  of  waste  means  that  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  our  population  who  are  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  unnecessary  motion  can  be  directed 
toward  the  production  of  other  commodities  and 
thus  make  their  addition  to  the  national  standard 
of  living;  it  means  a  lowering  in  cost  of  living;  or 
it  means  more  goods  for  the  same  money.  To  our 
workers  it  means  less  labor,  more  time  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  no  attack  upon  wage  levels.  To  our 
farmers  it  means  an  increased  proportion  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  as  the  returns  which  he  receives 
from  his  produce  are  subject  to  the  deductions  of 
the  cost  of  marketing.  If  we  decrease  these  costs 
by  the  elimination  of  the  waste  in  them,  we  in¬ 
crease  the  return  to  him.  To  him  it  also  means 
enlarged  domestic  consumption.  Moreover,  he 
participates  also  in  the  benefits  as  a  consumer. 
To  our  industrial  and  commercial  men  there  is  an 
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increase  in  stability  in  business  and  a  sounder 
foundation  under  our  entire  business  fabric.  The 
elimination  of  waste  is  a  total  asset.  It  has  no 
liabilities.” 

And  finally  there  is  the  whole  matter  of  trans¬ 
portation — for  reducing  the  costs  of  getting  to 
market  is  the  same  as  raising  the  price  to  the 
farmer  with  the  added  advantage  that  consumption 
is  not  decreased.  The  price  to  the  consumer  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  It  ought  to  be  an  accepted  fact 
that  a  largely  increased  price  is  not  a  benefit,  for  it 
lowers  consumption  and  also  brings  into  the  field  a 
whole  flock  of  substitutes — some  of  which  remain. 

These  costs  of  transport  can  be  reduced  by  a 
program  of  developing  the  country’s  waterways 
and  in  various  other  directions  which  will  be  set 
out  in  a  later  chapter.  This  development  will 
stimulate  all  forms  of  activities  to  the  end  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  demand  for  products  of  the  farm  as 
well  as  of  the  factory  and  also  will  care  for  the 
people  who  are  bound  to  be  driven  off  the  farm 
by  the  advent  of  machinery. 

The  Hoover  farm  program  has  in  it  no  catch 
words.  Neither  does  it  promise  the  moon.  But  it 
is  founded  on  sound  common  sense  and  experi- 
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ence.  Its  main  features  have  already  been  tested 
in  practice. 

A  single  other  matter  in  this  connection  must  be 
given  brief  mention.  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr. 
Hoover  fixed  the  war-time  price  for  wheat.  The 
reasons  for  having  to  fix  a  price  are  well  known. 
Without  a  fixed  price  our  farmers  would  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Allied  purchasers.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  argue  whether  the  price  as  fixed 
was  or  was  not  just.  Nothing  of  a  useful  nature 
can  be  settled  by  any  such  argument  long  after  the 
fact.  The  point  is  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  the  price  and  this  is 
well  known  to  every  man  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  war-time  farm  affairs. 

Mr.  Hoover  can  neither  be  commended  nor 
blamed  for  the  price.  He  simply  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  And  only  the  loosest  and  most  reck¬ 
less  political  speakers  connect  him  with  the  prices. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  president  of  Williams 
College,  was  chairman  of  that  committee  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  he  definitely  settled 
the  matter.  In  this  letter  he  said: 

“As  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  to  determine  this  price  of  wheat 
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for  the  1917  crop,  I  have  carefully  preserved  the 
data  upon  which  the  findings  of  the  commission 
were  based.  I  am  the  more  willing  to  reply  to 
your  letter  in  view  of  the  persistent  misstatement 
that  Secretary  Hoover  determined  the  price.  Mr. 
Hoover  had  absolutely  no  part  in  this  matter  other 
than  to  urge  upon  President  Wilson  that  some 
action  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  American 
farmer. 

“In  order  that  this  controversy  should  be  settled 
with  finality  I  have  laid  the  matter  before  the 
surviving  farmer  members  of  the  fair  price  com¬ 
mission — Mr.  Charles  Barrett,  president  of  the 
Farmers’  Union;  Mr.  L.  J.  Taber,  master  of  the 
National  Grange;  Mr.  E.  D.  Funk,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  Corn  Growers’  Association,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Shorthill,  secretary  of  the  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Elevators  Association.  These  gentlemen 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  sign  the  attached 
statement,  in  which  I,  together  with  Dr.  Taussig, 
the  economist  member,  and  Mr.  Doak,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  railway  brotherhoods,  also  concur.” 


Chapter  XIV 

MAKING  OUR  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD 


PROMINENT  European  diplomat  came  to 


^  the  United  States  to  have  informal  conver¬ 
sations  leading  to  some  arrangements  on  his 
country’s  war  debt  to  us.  He  came  with  a  plan 
based  on  figures  as  to  the  ability  of  his  nation  to 
pay.  On  the  ship  back  he  said  dolefully  to  a 
friend: 

“No,  my  plan  was  not  accepted.  I  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  argue  it.  Those  men  in  Washington 
had  more  facts  and  figures  about  the  income  of  my 
country  than  I  did.  There  was  no  use  trying  to 
fool  them.  I  had  just  fooled  myself.” 

Once  upon  a  time  the  United  States  was  handi¬ 
capped  in  its  dealings  with  foreign  nations  by  its 
lack  of  facts.  American  business  was  handicapped 
by  its  lack  of  facts.  Now,  by  reason  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  have  on  file 
the  latest  and  best  economic  information  on  for¬ 
eign  countries  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  debt 
settlement  statistics  which  confronted  the  diplomat 
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were  not  especially  prepared  to  counter  him.  They 
were  just  a  compilation  of  the  ordinary  information 
on  file  and  were  as  open  to  any  citizen  as  to  the 
officers  in  charge  of  debt  settlements.  And  so 
complete  is  the  service  the  Department  is  able  to 
render  that  several  foreign  governments,  notably 
the  British,  have  started  to  imitate  its  methods. 

What  difference  does  it  make  whether  or  not  a 
department  at  Washington  happens  to  have  good 
or  bad  foreign  information? 

It  makes  just  the  difference  between  knowing 
one’s  way  around  and  not  knowing  it. 

In  dollars  and  cents  it  makes  a  difference  of 
about  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  For  that  is  the 
sum  which  American  producers,  it  is  estimated 
from  their  own  figures,  have  gained  in  extra  trade 
as  a  result  of  the  Department’s  work.  The  in¬ 
formation  helps  in  buying  abroad  as  well  as  in 
selling,  but  it  is  impossible  even  to  estimate  the 
buying  savings. 

There  is  still  another  side.  As  a  Government  we 
have  billions  of  dollars  abroad  in  war  loans  and 
we  have  billions  more  abroad  in  private  loans. 
Our  products,  our  engineers,  our  business  men  are 
now  everywhere  in  the  world.  An  indication  of 
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how  much  we  are  out  in  the  world  may  be  found 
in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In 
1920  the  Department  received  around  seven  hun¬ 
dred  trade  inquiries  a  day;  now  it  receives  over 
ten  thousand  a  day.  And  about  half  of  these  come 
from  the  producers  of  agricultural  products  and 
the  other  half  from  industrial  producers. 

Our  Government  is  not  in  business.  It  is  just 
that  Herbert  Hoover  organized  his  department  to 
promote  business  by  having  men  through  the  world 
sending  in  reports  on  conditions  and  helping  Ameri¬ 
cans  both  at  home  and  abroad  who  needed  help  or 
information. 

No  one  can  figure  just  what  these  additional  ex¬ 
ports  and  savings  or  the  better  handling  of  regular 
exports  mean  to  the  country.  Back  in  1915  less 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  in^war  orders  placed  by 
the  Allied  Powers  changed  this  country  from  a 
marked  depression  to  a  comparative  prosperity 
within  a  few  months.  And  among  the  causes  of 
our  general  increase  in  business  must  be  placed  the 
item  of  exports,  for  these  not  only  employ  labor  in 
their  making  but  the  very  selling  abroad  helps  to 
pay  for  the  commodities  which  of  necessity  we 
must  import. 
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As  a  nation  we  are  not  utterly  dependent  upon 
exports  in  the  manner  of  some  of  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  where  home  markets  have  never  been  built 
up.  In  cotton  the  export  market  is  all-important. 
But  in  manufactured  goods  the  export  trade  gives 
a  margin  in  many  trades  that  helps  to  stabilize  pro¬ 
duction  and  make  employment  continuous.  The 
difference  between  prosperity  and  depression  is 
small — on  a  percentage  calculation.  In  years  past 
the  placing  of  large  orders  by  the  railroads  was 
always  the  sign  of  a  good  year — although  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  orders  to  the  whole  business  of  the 
country  was  slight. 

Half  a  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  and  add¬ 
ing  such  a  sum  to  the  business  of  the  country  is  a 
magnificent  achievement.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
what  experience  and  knowledge  can  do  in  govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  business.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  we  do  not  associate  with  government  at  all 
because  we  have  always  taken  for  granted  that  the 
whole  duty  of  government  is  to  take  and  spend 
money.  It  is  quite  a  new  idea  to  have  the  govern¬ 
ment  aiding  in  the  earning  of  money. 

And  yet  it  is  utterly  logical  that  the  organization 
of  government  should  be  used  to  help  its  citizens  in 
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the  way  that  any  association  helps  its  members.  It 
seems  strange  only  because  we  have  never  had  any 
experience  with  the  economic  side  of  government. 
The  government — we  imagined — either  had  to  go 
into  business  on  its  own  account  or  stay  out  of  the 
field.  Government  in  business  is  only  another  way 
of  spending  tax  money — for  government  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  it  cannot  conduct  any  commercial 
enterprise  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  plan  of  having  the  government  open  the 
way  for  individual  enterprise  is  not  only  new  but 
it  opens  a  long  road.  Foreign  governments  have 
secured  business  for  their  nationals  by  political 
means.  This  eventually  leads  to  complications  and 
often  to  war.  Secretary  Hoover  opened  the  way 
in  quite  a  different  fashion.  He  has  organized  to 
supply  the  facts  and  our  people  on  the  facts  have 
been  able  to  get  the  business.  And  he  did  it  all 
very  simply — just  because  he  knew  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hoover  came  into  office  with  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  affairs  and  markets.  Therefore  he 
could  organize  his  office  in  practical  fashion.  He 
divided  the  Washington  supervision  into  fifteen 
commodity  divisions  covering  our  major  indus¬ 
tries.  To  these  he  added  technical  divisions  to 
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cover  financial,  legal,  revenue  and  other  details  of 
the  commerce  of  each  foreign  country.  Then  he 
increased  the  number  of  our  trade  and  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  abroad  and  secured  from  Congress  a 
kind  of  diplomatic  status  for  them.  Now  we  have 
fifty-one  commercial  offices  in  foreign  countries 
and  these,  with  the  consular  representatives,  cover 
the  whole  world.  In  the  United  States  the  Depart¬ 
ment  maintains  twenty-three  district  offices  and  a 
number  of  cobperative  offices  with  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  All  of  this  work  is  in  charge  of  men  who 
have  had  special  training  in  their  lines  and  all  the 
work  is  in  conjunction  with  the  business  men  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  great  get-together 
movement  without  a  trace  of  bureaucracy  or  im¬ 
perialism.  Our  people  have  been  getting  the  trade 
solely  on  merit.  Here  is  the  thought: 

“During  these  recent  years  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  engaged  itself  in  vigorous  stimu¬ 
lation  of  scientific  research  both  into  physical 
sciences  and  into  economic  questions.  It  has  of¬ 
fered  its  services  in  bringing  the  producer  and 
consumer  in  industry  together  for  the  practical 
elimination  of  waste  in  our  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  methods  by  cooperative  effort.  The  De- 
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partment  never  acts  except  by  request,  and  yet 
over  a  thousand  meetings  have  been  held  among 
such  groups.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  active  com¬ 
mittees  are  working  at  it  to-day.  While  these 
efforts  with  the  Department  have  accomplished 
many  important  things,  yet  this  work  represents 
but  part  of  a  widespread  movement  in  American 
industry.  And  it  is  all  vital  to  promoting  foreign 
trade,  for  it  creates  higher  standards  of  quality  and 
enables  decreasing  costs. 

“The  Government  can  chart  the  channels  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  keep  them  open.  It  can  assist 
American  firms  in  advancing  their  goods.  In  the 
improvement  of  all  the  foreign  services  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
past  five  years,  and  it  has  been  developed  into  or¬ 
ganizing  in  internal  cooperation  and  consultation 
with  our  industries  and  our  merchants.  ” 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  more  dramatic 
and  important.  It  has  to  do  with  protecting  the 
country  from  extortion.  The  world  started  to  or¬ 
ganize  against  us  on  the  old-world  theory  of  force 
in  business.  Here  is  what  has  been  happening: 

“As  a  result  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  many 
people  of  both  combatant  and  neutral  nations  dur- 
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ing  the  war,  there  came  to  all  nations  a  deep  reso¬ 
lution,  insofar  as  the  resources  of  their  countries 
permitted,  to  produce  as  far  as  possible  their  es¬ 
sential  commodities.  The  struggle  to  overcome 
post-war  unemployment  has  added  to  this  impulse. 
The  result  is  that  fifty-two  of  the  seventy  nations 
of  the  world,  including  almost  every  important 
trading  nation,  increased  their  tariffs  after  the  war. 
It  might  seem  that  these  widespread  protective 
policies  would  tend  to  localize  industry  and  thus 
decrease  the  total  volume  of  international  trade. 
But  it  certainly  appears  that  internal  economic  and 
social  currents  which  make  for  prosperity  or  de¬ 
pression  in  a  nation  have  a  much  larger  effect  upon 
the  total  volume  of  imports  than  the  tariffs  and 
thus  more  largely  affect  world  trade  as  a  whole. 
In  our  case,  the  total  imports,  far  from  decreasing 
through  our  present  tariff,  have  increased  about 
thirty-five  per  cent,  since  the  higher  tariff  came 
into  effect.  This  has  also  been  the  case  with  other 
nations  which  have  progressed  in  internal  economy. 
In  any  event  our  experience  surely  indicates  that 
in  considering  the  broad  future  of  our  trade  we  can 
dismiss  the  fear  that  our  increased  tariff  would  so 
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diminish  our  total  imports  as  to  destroy  the  ability 
of  other  nations  to  buy  from  us.” 

Under  the  impulse  to  gain  the  highest  prices  for 
those  commodities  in  which  they  had  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  certain  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  put  in  price  controls,  as  was  noted  in 
Chapter  IV.  Mr.  Hoover,  through  his  agents,  was 
entirely  acquainted  with  the  various  plans  as  they 
began  to  form: 

“There  are  many  intermediate  economic  factors 
which  may  affect  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  future 
trade  and  which  call  for  constant  consideration.  I 
have  for  the  past  three  years  earnestly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  called  attention  to  the  increasing  practice 
of  foreign  governments  directly  or  indirectly  to 
create  controls  of  raw  materials  for  price-fixing 
purposes,  where  such  nations  dominate  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  commodity. 

“This  price-fixing  now  extends  to  ten  of  our  im¬ 
portant  raw  materials  and  constitutes  a  suspension 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  higher  prices.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  shows  unquestionably  that  these  prices 
are  periodically  placed  at  highly  unreasonable 
levels. 
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“We  have  perhaps  a  right  to  examine  the  effect 
upon  us,  the  friction  they  create,  and  the  prospect 
they  open  if  world  trade  generally  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  upon  this  basis.  .  .  . 

“If  foreign  governments  want  to  go  into  business 
it  is  none  of  our  concern.  But  the  moment  they 
force  or  allow  unreasonable  prices  or  engage  in 
discriminations  or  put  pressures  upon  our  citizens 
for  any  purpose,  then  promptly  do  our  business 
men  and  consumers  demand  protection  from  our 
Government.  And  we  awake  to  the  fact  that  our 
Government,  which  we  wish  to  keep  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  is  forced  into  the  worst  form  of  it — dealing 
with  commodities  on  behalf  of  whole  nations  of 
consumers.  Emotion  is  common  enough  between 
individual  buyers  and  sellers,  but  when  govern¬ 
ments  get  into  price-fixing  they  have  established 
emotion  upon  a  mass-production  basis. 

“Price-fixing  by  governmental  restriction  on  pro¬ 
duction  or  otherwise  not  only  creates  artificial 
famines,  but  it  also  works  to  restrain  the  adequate 
growth  of  future  supplies  from  the  territories  best 
adapted  to  production.  In  this  way  the  expanding  k 
future  need  of  the  consumers  is  also  jeopardized. 
In  the  end  the  consumer  is  forced  to  reduce  his  use 
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and  to  employ  inferior  substitutes.  All  this  is  the 
negation  of  world  progress,  which  must  depend 
upon  expansion  of  production  and  consumption. 

“We  have  had  various  possible  courses  to  con¬ 
sider.  Some  of  our  bankers,  business  men,  and 
public  men  have  advocated  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  these  situations  is  to  avoid  consumer  out¬ 
breaks  by  having  our  Government  negotiate  the 
terms  and  thus  fix  prices  on  behalf  of  the  consumer 
or  to  authorize  the  trades  or  the  banks  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  believe  they  have  thought  this  through. 
Such  negotiation  would  be  a  recognition  of  price 
fixing  as  an  economic  basis  of  world  trade  by  our 
Government.  It  would  be  a  step  inevitably  fol¬ 
lowed  into  our  domestic  trade  every  time  some 
industry  fell  into  trouble.  The  administration  at 
Washington  has  steadfastly  refused  to  give  coun¬ 
tenance  to  any  price-fixing,  domestic  or  foreign. 

“Our  long-view  solution  is  to  secure  independent 
supplies,  and  our  temporary  solution  is  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  trades  in  organizing  our  consumers  for 
resistance,  when  there  is  unreasonable  demand,  by 
better  use  and  substitution  of  other  commodities. 

“Our  countrymen  are  making  progress  in  the 
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long-view  provision  of  independent  supplies  in  a 
number  of  these  commodities. 

“We  do  not  wish  to  buy  any  commodity  without 
fair  and  stimulative  profit  to  the  producer.  We 
have  ourselves  suffered  greatly  and  still  suffer  from 
selling  our  farm  products  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any  nation  that  it 
shall  buy  products  on  such  terms,  for  the  world 
needs  expanding  production.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  economics  at  all,  production  never  continues  for 
long  below  the  cost  of  production. 

“We  should  prefer  to  have  established  industries 
do  the  business  in  commodities  which  we  cannot 
produce  within  our  own  borders,  rather  than  to 
force  new  industries  in  them  elsewhere.  We  want 
to  see  their  people  prosper  and  expand  their  power 
to  consume  our  export  products.  We  earnestly 
wish  for  good  will  as  the  first  necessity  for  trade. 
But  none  of  these  things  will  be  accomplished  by 
governments  endeavoring  to  suspend  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  suppress  production,  and  stifle 
consumption — causing  the  world  to  enter  upon  an 
era  of  price-fixing.” 

The  success  of  the  Hoover  policy  has  already 
been  demonstrated: 
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“The  campaign  of  the  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sumers  for  better  use  and  conservation  of  rubber 
is  a  demonstration  that  the  consumer  possesses  a 
potent  weapon  even  against  the  formidable  char¬ 
acter  of  governmental  price-fixing  and  without  re¬ 
sort  to  trade  reprisals,  and  this  movement  is  not 
confined  to  the  United  States.  Any  doubt  as  to 
what  the  result  of  this  campaign  has  been  in  the 
diminished  demand  for  new  rubber  goods  and  the 
corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for  repair 
material  and  substitutes  during  the  last  sixty  days 
can  be  resolved  by  inquiry  among  the  rubber  trade. 
And  it  has  had  a  repercussion  in  the  fifty  per  cent, 
fall  of  rubber  prices  and  a  decrease  in  tire  prices. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  world  has  gained 
something  from  this  effort  far  greater  than  the  sav¬ 
ing  on  rubber.  It  is  notice  to  the  world  that  the 
consumer  must  have  reasonable  treatment  by  these 
controls.  It  has  shown  that  speculation  against  the 
consumer  in  these  commodities  is  a  dangerous  call¬ 
ing.  It  may  help  the  enlightenment  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  such  controls  for  whose  actions  we  should 
not  hold  their  countrymen  responsible.  It  may 
check  the  formation  of  other  price-fixing  controls 
in  some  other  thirty  commodities  where  it  is  pos- 
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sible.  This  demonstration  should  thus  make  for 
less  friction  in  the  future.  It  will  save  us  from 
resort  to  price-fixing  schemes,  and  it  may  also  save 
us  from  necessity  of  legislation.  It  has  not  been 
pleasing  business  but  the  artificial  suspension  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  no  parlor  amenity.” 

That  prophecy  has  been  borne  out  by  events. 
The  British  rubber  control  has  been  abandoned  as 
of  November  1,  1928. 

And  this  has  been  accomplished  without  threats 
or  Jingoism.  Lesser  incidents  have  led  to  war. 
And  by  the  application  of  the  same  skilled  knowl¬ 
edge  the  threat  of  the  cartels  and  combinations 
forming  abroad  can  be  met.  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  information  will  give  a  greater 
service  than  bullets.  Take  for  instance  this  view 
of  the  war  debts  and  the  whole  subject  of  foreign 
loans: 

‘‘Proposals  have  been  repeatedly  made  over  the 
last  three  years  that  the  loans  from  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  foreign  countries  during  the  war  should  in 
part  or  in  whole  be  canceled,  either  for  moral 
reasons  or  in  the  interest  of  economic  stability. 
Less  sweeping  proposals  have  been  made  that 
the  payments  of  interest  and  installment  as  re- 
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quired  by  Congress  should  be  further  postponed  or 
moderated.  .  .  . 

“I  have  the  feeling  that  many  men  in  Europe  are 
thinking  of  these  things  in  terms  of  despair,  due  to 
their  immediate  difficulties.  There  is  no  need  for 
despair  in  the  future  of  Europe  if  she  can  maintain 
peace.  Her  hard-working  population,  her  tremen¬ 
dous  industries,  her  enormous  productivity,  and 
her  magnificent  intelligence,  her  fabulous  develop¬ 
ment  of  skill  and  scientific  knowledge,  are  vital 
forces  that  must  win  if  they  have  half  a  chance. 

“These  loans  are  often  spoken  of  as  debts  to  our 
Government.  They  are,  in  fact,  debts  owing  to 
our  taxpayers.  These  loans  were  made  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  borrowers  and  under  their 
solemn  assurance  of  repayment.  The  loans  were 
individual  to  each  nation.  They  have  no  relation 
to  other  nations  or  other  debts.  The  American 
taxpayer  did  not  participate  in  reparations  and  ac¬ 
quired  no  territory  or  any  other  benefits  under  the 
Treaty,  as  did  our  debtors.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  moral  or  contractual  obligation.  The 
repudiation  of  these  loans  would  undermine  the 
whole  fabric  of  international  good  faith.  I  do  not 
believe  any  public  official,  either  of  the  United 
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States  or  any  other  country,  could  or  should  ap¬ 
prove  their  cancellation.  Certainly  I  do  not.  The 
burden  of  payments  falls  with  different  weight 
upon  each  of  the  nineteen  debtors  and  each  case  is 
a  problem  to  itself. 

“If  there  be  some  of  these  countries  who  should 
be  relieved  of  interest  payments  for  a  few  years  in 
order  to  promote  economic  stability,  then  there 
needs  be  a  demonstration  of  the  facts  in  respect 
to  each  individual  country  that  would  be  convinc¬ 
ing  to  the  American  public  and  to  Congress.  The 
taxpayer  will  naturally  need  conviction  that  such 
postponement  would  bring  returns  in  economic 
progress  that  would  warrant  such  a  sacrifice.  Sta¬ 
bility  and  prosperity  require  that  there  must  be 
such  political  and  economic  readjustment  among 
the  states  of  Europe  as  will  bring  about  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  peace  in  replacement  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  war.  There  must  be  rearrangement  of 
economic  boundaries  in  Europe  that  will  give  hope 
of  the  economic  survival  of  states  which  can  be 
saved  by  no  financial  operation  of  any  kind. 
There  must  be  a  reduction  of  armament  not  only 
as  a  guarantee  of  peace  but  as  a  contribution  to 
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the  balancing  of  budgets  and  the  cessation  of  in¬ 
flation.  There  must  be  a  general  intent  to  create 
good  will  and  peaceful  working  together  among  the 
nations  to  their  own  reconstruction,  instead  of  con¬ 
stant  recurrence  of  political  crises  which  so  nar¬ 
rowly  escape  war  and  so  sadly  disturb  commerce. 
All  these  things  would  assure  the  complete  recov¬ 
ery  of  Europe.  They  would  also  place  Europe 
sometime  in  a  position  where  our  loans  would  be 
but  a  little  burden.  .  .  . 

“Our  people  have  a  deep  solicitude  for  Europe’s 
prosperity  and  a  sympathy  for  her  difficulties 
which  are  comparatively  so  much  greater  than  our 
own.  Our  interest  extends  far  beyond  considera¬ 
tions  of  purely  economic  interest.  Her  burdens  in¬ 
deed  do  react  on  our  employment  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  our  farmers  and  of  our  merchants.  In  argu¬ 
ment  of  some  European  business  men  and  econo¬ 
mists,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overestimate 
our  economic  dependence  upon  Europe  and  there 
is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  stress  too  highly  the 
word  responsibility  as  applied  to  the  United  States. 
Our  economic  progress  is  to  some  extent  freeing 
itself  from  dependence  upon  the  international  sit- 
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uation,  as  witness  our  recovery  from  the  world  de¬ 
pression,  and  we  have  first  to  keep  America  strong 
if  we  would  be  of  assistance  to  anybody. 

“When  we  come  to  the  problems  of  further  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  we  must  deal  with  very  realistic 
questions.  First,  the  most  unlikely  event  on  the 
economic  earth  is  that  the  United  States  will,  as  a 
Government,  again  engage  in  any  governmental 
loans;  and,  second,  as  financial  assistance  must 
arise  from  our  private  investors,  then  in  order  to 
attract  these  investors,  confidence  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  progress  toward  peace  and  economic 
stability  in  that  nation  which  wishes  assistance 
from  our  people. 

“There  are  some  matters  in  the  lending  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital  that  are  of  concern  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  For  instance,  it  is  essential  that  these  loans 
should  be  confined  to  reproductive  purposes.  All 
loans  to  foreign  nations  which  are  not  employed  for 
reproductive  work  are  a  destruction  of  the  capital. 
The  furnishing  of  raw  materials,  the  construction 
of  transportation  facilities,  public  utilities,  fac¬ 
tories  and  production  throughout  the  world,  are 
a  use  for  American  capital  that  blesses  both  the 
borrower  and  the  lender.  The  upbuilding  of  the 
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rest  of  the  world  and  its  consuming  power  adds 
primarily  to  world  well-being,  but  it  also  adds  to 
the  future  demands  for  our  own  labor,  the  products 
of  our  own  farmers,  and  the  services  of  our  own 
merchants. 

“But  loans  that  are  dissipated  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  military  expenditure  or  in  unbalanced 
budgets,  in  the  bolstering  up  of  inflated  currencies, 
are  a  double  loss  to  the  world.  They  are  not  only 
a  loss  in  that  they  add  nothing  to  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  but  they  are  a  loss  in  that  they  entail 
the  postponement  of  those  measures  which  are 
vital  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  world. 


Chapter  XV 


PUTTING  SCIENCE  INTO  GOVERNMENT 

THIS  is  indeed  the  age  of  science.  But  until 
the  development  by  Herbert  Hoover  of  his 
plans  for  cooperative  work  there  was  no  place  for 
science  in  government.  We  have  liked  the  notion 
that  we  were  free  citizens  soaring  like  eagles  in  the 
clouds — but  actually  we  have  been  subjects.  We 
have  been  slow  to  realize  that  there  was  a  middle 
ground  between  sovereign  and  subject. 

We  have  thought  of  government  in  only  two 
fashions.  In  the  one  the  government  concerned 
itself  only  with  high  abstract  rights  and  let  the 
citizen  shift  for  himself,  and  in  the  other  the  citi¬ 
zen  was  a  ward  of  the  government  and  his  every 
action  regulated.  In  the  first  form  no  place  can 
be  found  for  the  scientist;  in  the  second  he  is  an 
objectionable  bureaucrat  and  the  citizens  are  just 
so  many  laboratory  specimens. 

There  is  a  middle  ground  where  the  individual 
can  exist  as  an  individual  and  at  the  same  time  get 

the  economic  freedom  without  which  political  free- 
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dom  does  not  matter.  It  is  no  solace  to  a  pauper 
to  know  that  he  is  free.  Really  he  is  not  free  at 
all;  he  is  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  slavery  of 
poverty.  Ranting  to  him  about  freedom  is  offer¬ 
ing  him  a  sauce  for  a  meat  he  has  not. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  evolved  a  new  plan  in  his 
work  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  in  this 
plan  the  Government  simply  aids  by  collecting 
facts  and  bringing  people  together  so  that  they 
can  avoid  waste  effort.  This  permits  individual¬ 
ism  to  have  full  play — but  gives  it  a  chance  to  be 
more  effective. 

It  opens  the  way  for  scientific  effort. 

Take  just  one  phase.  It  may  be  news  to  the 
voter  that  he  has  suffered  more  from  panics  and 
depressions  than  he  ever  has  from  war.  A  panic 
arises  from  fear — and  fear  is  rarely  founded  on 
fact.  A  depression  of  consequence  arises  from  a 
lack  of  confidence — and  also  is  rarely  founded  on 
fact.  For  instance: 

“The  fundamental  of  every  economic  action  is 
first  to  determine  the  fact.  Moreover,  as  business 
is  a  moving  thing,  the  facts  must  be  recurrent  in 
short  statistics. 

“Statistics  are  a  counterpoise  to  ‘psychology’  in 
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business — an  anchor  of  basic  facts  to  tie  to — not 
hunches  or  contagious  optimism  or  equally  con¬ 
tagious  pessimism,  both  of  which  directly  affect  the 
volume  of  production  and  business  wrongfully  and 
produce  in  themselves  instability. 

“Again  the  gigantic  waste  from  the  boom  of 
1920,  through  the  depreciation  in  value  of  exces¬ 
sive  stocks,  would  have  been  much  minimized  if 
there  had  been  more  complete  information  as  to 
the  volume  of  these  stocks.  For  instance,  prior  to 
that  time  we  had  been  competing  madly  in  bidding 
up  prices  and  building  up  stocks  of  rubber  and 
nitrates  from  abroad,  and  coal,  among  other  things, 
at  home.  As  a  result,  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  suffered  from  the  tremendous  depreciation 
of  these  materials.  This  need  not  have  happened 
if  the  trades  had  had  the  statistical  information  to 
visualize  the  volume  of  these  excessive  stocks. 

“The  fact  is  that  the  greatest  waste  of  all  our 
economic  system  is  the  periodic  inflationary  boom 
and  its  consequent  ensuing  slump  with  all  their 
speculation,  unemployment  and  extravagance,  for 
without  boom  there  is  no  slump.  The  correction 
of  this  waste  lies  in  the  prevention  of  booms.  No 
sensible  business  man  wants  either  boom  or  slump. 
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He  wants  stability.  Our  working  folk  should  dread 
a  boom  above  all  things,  because  it  means  an  after¬ 
clap  of  unemployment  and  misery.  Our  farmers 
should  resent  a  boom  more  than  anything  else  that 
can  happen  in  our  economic  system  because  it 
means  that  they  will  inevitably  get  the  worst  of 
the  deflation  which  follows.  Stability  or  instabil¬ 
ity  in  production  and  distribution  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  collective  judgment  of  the  trades. 
They  cannot  form  a  right  judgment  unless  they 
know  the  facts  as  to  their  own  business  and  as  to 
the  trade  as  a  whole.  Furthermore  they  must  also 
know  the  probable  trend  of  business  in  general  as 
indicated  by  the  movement  in  other  trades. 

“The  best  protection  against  booms  is  that  every 
business  man  shall  have  information  so  that  he 
may  realize  from  the  shifts  in  credit,  from  the 
movements  in  stocks,  of  production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  that  the  economic  balance  wheel  is  moving 
too  fast  and  if  every  man  then  safeguards  against 
danger  disaster  never  comes.  Moreover  the  anchor 
of  fact  prevents  the  contagions  I  have  referred  to. 
So  the  first  and  foremost  thing  is  to  have  such  facts 
broadcast  so  as  to  give  to  every  man  that  sound 
basis  upon  which  his  own  judgment  can  react. 
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Solemn  statistics  are  the  greatest  preventative  of 
speculation  and  profiteering  ever  invented.  There 
are  other  important  remedies  for  the  irregularities 
of  the  business  cycle.  The  proper  control  of  credit 
against  reckless  speculative  use  and  the  long  view 
planning  of  public  construction  and  construction 
in  our  great  industries  in  such  a  way  as  to  counter 
unemployment  are  vital  contributions.  But  I  am 
now  discussing  statistics  only. 

“The  government  can  do  much  in  collection  and 
distribution  of  statistical  information.  Indeed  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  greatly  improved 
and  expanded  these  services  in  the  last  three  years. 
No  other  nation  provides  so  complete  a  service  to¬ 
day.  It  needs  still  greater  improvement.  More¬ 
over,  a  considerable  part  of  our  statistical  service 
can  be  better  provided  by  the  trades  themselves 
than  by  the  Government. 

“Right  here  some  tormentors  of  progress  will 
rise  to  say  that  the  collection  of  statistics  by  the 
trades  may  be  used  to  flimflam  the  public.  They 
can  be  so  used.  They  have  been  so  used.  Like¬ 
wise  automobiles  have  been  used  for  purposes  of 
bootlegging  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppress  the 
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use  of  automobiles  on  this  account,  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  them  bootlegging  privileges.” 

This  is  bread-and-butter  government.  And 
every  man  is  first  of  all  concerned  with  his  daily 
bread  and  butter.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with 
great  gilded  carriages  of  state  and  neither  has  it 
anything  in  common  with  the  benign  ward  boss 
taking  graft  with  one  hand  and  distributing  charity 
with  the  other. 

But  it  is  communion  with  the  high  ideal  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  for  a  man  to  live  and  rear  his  family. 
We  do  not  live  on  bread  alone.  But  neither  can 
we  live  on  words  alone.  The  welfare  of  the  people 
cannot  be  built  from  the  top  down  any  more  than 
a  house  can  be  built  from  the  top  down.  It  not 
only  has  to  be  built  up  from  the  bottom  but,  to 
avoid  a  crash,  it  must  be  built  according  to  a  plan. 

The  Hoover  idea  simply  puts  into  government 
the  same  elements  that  we  must  use  in  our  daily 
life.  It  substitutes  a  brick  for  a  picture  of  a  brick. 
Take  some  very  practical  instances: 

“Perhaps  I  may  make  this  more  clear  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  another  example:  our  construction  indus¬ 
tries.  These  are  to-day  highly  seasonal,  with  an 
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annual  period  of  unemployment.  The  seasonal 
character  of  their  operations  does  not  affect  con¬ 
struction  alone;  it  is  reflected  back  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  materials  and  into  transportation.  It  is 
in  part  due  to  bad  planning,  but  a  good  deal  is  due 
to  such  vested  national  habits  as  everybody’s  in¬ 
sistence  on  moving  October  1st.  Because  of  that 
habit  much  contracting  has  to  be  focused  to  that 
date. 

“Two  years  ago  I  requested  a  committee  of  the 
leading  men  representing  all  phases  of  the  con¬ 
struction  industry — the  material  trades,  the  con¬ 
tractors,  the  architects,  organized  labor,  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  interests — to  study  the  sea¬ 
sonal  problem.  This  committee  made  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  survey  and  brought  in  a  report  which  vividly 
illuminated  the  enormous  national  waste  in  this 
great  industry  and  made  effective  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  cooperative  remedial  action.  This  co¬ 
operative  action  is  to-day  in  progress  in  many  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  already  definite  accom¬ 
plishments  are  being  recorded.  Here  is  an  instance 
where  the  determination  of  the  facts  illuminates 
the  remedy,  and  with  coordinated  effort  we  shall 
slowly  eliminate  much  of  this  great  waste  in  one 
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sector  of  our  industrial  life.  No  law,  no  regulation, 
no  bureaucracy  could  effect  this  result.  Yet  it  is  a 
result  which  must  in  the  long  run  be  reflected  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  every  one  in  our  country.  It  will  help  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  homes;  it  will  reduce  unemployment 
and  carry  blessings  in  a  hundred  directions.  Such 
action  is  all  assets  and  has  no  liabilities.  .  .  . 

“Some  years  ago  we  established  standards  of 
quality  in  the  purchase  of  cement  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  at  the  same  time  we  established 
the  tests  which  should  be  applied  to  determine 
whether  these  standards  had  been  fulfilled.  At 
that  time  current  manufacturers  were  each  en¬ 
deavoring  to  establish  their  own  standards  and  the 
consumers  setting  up  counter  demands  of  perform¬ 
ance.  The  consumer  was  unable  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  product  which  he  received  and  the 
manufacturer  had  no  assurance  upon  which  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  satisfaction  of  the  consumer. 

“The  Federal  standards  for  cement  have  to-day 
become  the  universal  standard  in  both  manufacture 
and  distribution.  This  standard  has  simplified  the 
production  processes.  It  has  simplified  all  con¬ 
tracts.  The  tests  are  well  known  which  determine 
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the  fidelity  of  the  manufacturer  and  secure  him 
against  misrepresentation  from  the  consumer. 

“No  doubt  new  standards  must  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  with  the  progress  of  industry  and 
commerce  but  every  standard  established  carries 
with  it  an  elimination  of  millions  of  waste  in  pro¬ 
duction,  in  business  transactions,  and  waste  by 
failure  of  the  commodity  itself. 

“This  same  problem  lies  at  the  bottom  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  of  agricultural  produce.  If 
we  had  more  effective  standards  in  perishable  foods 
to-day  we  would  be  on  the  road  to  large  savings  for 
the  farmer.  The  foundation  of  proper  standards  is 
scientific  investigation  and  then  cooperation  of  the 
representatives  of  the  producer,  the  distributor, 
and  consumer  in  bringing  them  to  practical  work¬ 
aday  conditions.  .  .  . 

“We  need  standards  not  only  of  quality  but 
also  of  dimension.  Standards  of  quality,  stand¬ 
ards  in  terms,  and  standards  in  dimensions,  at  once 
eliminate  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  varie¬ 
ties — all  of  which  we  comprehend  under  the  term 
‘simplification.’ 

“During  the  last  three  years  the  Department 
has,  in  cooperation  with  the  industries  concerned, 
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installed  these  simplifications  of  dimensions  and 
varieties  in  a  multitude  of  commodities.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  dimensions  of  paving  brick  have  re¬ 
duced  from  66  to  5  sizes;  of  rasps  and  files  from 
1,351  to  496;  in  wire  fencing  from  552  to  69;  in 
milk  bottles  from  49  to  9 ;  in  lumber  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  variations  in  sizes  were  eliminated;  in  hotel 
and  institutional  china  the  sizes  and  varieties  were 
reduced  from  700  to  160.  These  are  a  few  in¬ 
stances  among  many,  and  in  themselves  may  ap¬ 
pear  trivial  but  they  represent  literally  millions  of 
annual  savings  in  even  this  small  sector  of  our 
national  waste. 

“This  particular  process  has  a  vital  bearing  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  distribution.  There  is 
by  these  means  created  the  possibility  of  more 
rapid  turnover,  less  volume  of  stocks,  and  less  dead 
stocks. 

“And  there  is  an  implication  in  this  establish¬ 
ment  of  standards  and  elimination  of  unnecessary 
dimensions  and  varieties  which  is  often  overlooked. 
It  sharpens  the  knife  of  competition  for  there  is 
much  less  competition  among  dissimilar  articles 
than  between  articles  of  the  same  quality,  designa¬ 
tion  and  character.” 
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There  are  many  side  lights: 

“In  the  toil  of  formulating  these  standards  there 
arose  a  question  of  how  thick  a  one-inch  board 
should  be.  It  sounds  easy.  But  it  quickly  de¬ 
veloped  to  be  a  question  whether  it  should  be  one 
inch  thick  when  it  was  green;  after  it  was  dried; 
when  planed  on  one  side;  or  when  planed  on  both 
sides.  It  developed  not  only  that  a  choice  had  to 
be  made  among  these  four  thicknesses,  but  also 
that  this  choice  had  to  be  based  upon  a  proper 
consideration  for  the  conservation  of  our  forests 
on  one  hand,  and  the  provision  of  a  material  of 
such  structural  character  as  to  constitute  a  square 
deal  to  the  consumer  on  the  other.  It  also  de¬ 
veloped  that  there  were  thirty-two  thicknesses  of 
a  one-inch  board  in  current  use  and  that  some 
minority  of  manufacturers  in  the  drive  of  unfair 
competition  were  gradually  thinning  the  board 
until  it  threatened  to  become  paper.  There  also 
had  to  be  developed  the  exact  differences  which 
threw  a  board  into  four  or  five  grades,  and  there 
had  to  be  a  determination  of  standard  trade  names 
for  the  several  species  of  wood.  The  point  was 
that  an  accurate  standard  had  to  be  determined 
before  discrimination  as  to  fair  dealing  and  public 
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service  could  be  gauged.  That  occasion  was  the 
foundation  of  ethics  in  one-inch  boards.” 

This  is  not  the  old  bogey  of  super-government. 
The  manufacturers  cooperate  only  because  they 
find  it  profitable.  And  the  public  finds  it  profit¬ 
able,  for,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  work  of 
correcting  sheer  wastes  and  duplications  is  saving 
around  a  billion  dollars  a  year — which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  discovering  half  a  dozen  rich  gold  fields  and 
a  few  diamond  mines  to  boot. 

The  result  is  to  free  and  not  to  check  individual 
action.  That  which  is  cut  out  belongs  only  to 
clogging  waste.  Of  course  this  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  standardization  of  rigid  socialism  or 
any  other  form  of  bureaucracy.  No  one  has  to 
follow  the  standards  unless  they  seem  good.  The 
standards  are  not  set  by  the  Government  but  by 
the  people  concerned. 

“I  am  not  stressing  the  waste  within  the  control 
of  individuals.  Nor  are  the  wastes  to  which  I 
refer  to  be  corrected  by  the  Ten  Commandments 
or  by  any  legislative  extension  thereof.  You  can¬ 
not  catch  an  economic  force  with  a  policeman. 

“What  I  mean  is  the  type  of  waste  in  industry 
which  arises  from  bad  coordination  of  the  in- 
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dustry  as  a  whole.  It  can  be  cured  only  by  co¬ 
ordinated  action  in  an  industry  itself  or  with  other 
industries.  .  .  . 

“I  wish  to  answer  another  of  the  tormentors  of 
progress — the  one  who  finds  great  humor  in  stand¬ 
ardizing  women’s  hats.  No  serious  person  has 
ever  given  thought  to  the  standardization  of  style 
or  the  freezing  of  quality,  or  the  elimination  of 
individualism. 

“What  we  want  is  to  know  what  is  being 
dealt  in  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication. 
Moreover  we  are  concerned  only  with  those  com¬ 
modities  which  are  common  necessities  of  life.  To 
have  established  interchangeability  of  all  of  the 
bolts  and  nuts  in  the  United  States  so  that  a  bolt 
or  nut  or  nipple  of  a  given  dimension  will  screw 
onto  every  bolt  or  pipe  of  the  same  dimension  has 
been  one  of  those  unsung  accomplishments  that 
have  made  more  for  public  welfare  than  most  of 
the  oratory  for  a  year. 

“With  all  of  its  ramifications  in  cheapening  of 
industrial  production  of  repairs,  of  decreasing  the 
volume  of  stocks  in  distribution  and  the  dead 
stocks  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  even  this  ap- 
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parently  insignificant  item  can  claim  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  savings  to  its  credit.” 

The  work  thus  far  directed  by  Mr.  Hoover  has 
only  scratched  the  surface.  A  billion  a  year  of 
savings  in  only  the  incidentals  of  industry  and 
agriculture  gives  an  indication  of  what  may  be 
ahead. 

In  the  field  of  distribution  alone  the  opportunity 
for  saving  is  probably  enough  to  increase  purchas¬ 
ing  power  by  twenty-five  per  cent,  at  the  least — 
which  means  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  in¬ 
come  of  every  individual.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Hoover  a  wide  study  is  now  being  made  of 
distribution  by  the  leading  distributors  including 
both  industry  and  agriculture. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  and  anomalous  fact  that 
we  can  to-day  produce  many  articles  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  the  amount  which  has  to  be  added  for 
selling  them.  Nearly  everything  that  we  buy  at 
retail  doubles  in  price  on  the  way  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  us. 

If  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  production  has 
already  given  us  higher  wages  than  was  ever 
imagined  could  be  paid,  what  will  a  study  of  dis- 
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tribution  costs  mean  to  us?  Certainly  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  farm  question  will  be  found  in  better 
distribution. 

Our  great  material  progress  in  the  last  several 
years  has  been  due  to  the  cooperative  application 
of  science.  Herbert  Hoover  has  led  the  movement. 
He  has  found  the  method  of  making  partners  of 
science  and  government.  And  the  results  to  date 
are  only  a  fraction  of  what  lies  ahead — if  the  work 
be  kept  going. 


Chapter  XVI 


DEVELOPING  THE  ESTATE 

IT  is  very  easy  to  predict  disaster.  It  has  been 
the  favorite  indoor  sport  since  the  world 
began.  It  has  been  definitely  shown  from  time  to 
time  that  too  many  people  were  being  born  into 
the  world  and  that  soon  they  would  all  have  to 
starve. 

When  the  production  of  automobiles  was  around 
two  hundred  thousand  a  year,  it  was  plain,  from 
facts  and  figures,  that  the  end  was  in  sight  and  that 
the  automobile  factories  would  do  well  to  put  up 
the  shutters. 

But  we  have  gone  on  and  instead  of  starving  to 
death  we  have,  on  the  average,  far  more  than  was 
ever  thought  to  be  possible.  We  now  hear  much 
less  about  over-production  than  in  the  days  when 
we  produced  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  now 
produce.  What  is  the  answer?  This  was  not 
always  so. 

“There  is  often  a  superficial  dismissal  of  this 

subject  of  maximum  production  on  the  assumption 
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that  there  are  positive  limits  in  production  due  to 
over-supply.  Such  assumption  has  no  proper 
foundation  in  the  broad  view  of  industry  as  a 
whole. 

“Too  much  economic  thought  on  production  has 
limited  its  boundaries  by  the  immediate  volume  of 
demand  for  a  given  commodity.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  nation  over-producing,  if  it  produces 
the  right  commodities.  The  commodities  or  serv¬ 
ices  produced  by  the  whole  nation  are  capable  of 
absorption  by  the  whole  nation  if  they  are  of  the 
right  character.  In  other  words,  if  we  could  attune 
the  whole  industrial  machine  to  the  highest  pitch, 
agriculture  as  well  as  manufacture,  an  increasing 
production  would  mean  a  directly  increasing  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“When  ten  men  or  one  hundred  million  men 
divide  their  united  output,  they  can  by  doubling 
their  output  have  twice  the  amount  to  divide. 
The  problem  in  doubling  output  is  to  direct  it  to 
commodities  or  services  that  they  can  use.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  living  standards  except 
the  limitations  of  human  strain,  scientific  discov¬ 
ery,  mechanical  invention  and  natural  resources. 

“It  is  true  enough  that  any  particular  com- 
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modity  or  service  can  be  over-produced,  for  each 
will  reach  a  saturation  point  in  demand  when  all 
the  members  of  the  community  have  been  supplied. 
The  absorption  of  increased  productivity  lies  in  the 
conversion  of  luxuries  of  to-day  into  necessities 
of  to-morrow,  and  to  spread  these  through  the 
whole  population  by  stimulation  of  habit  and  edu¬ 
cation.  Wheat  bread,  railways,  good  roads,  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephones,  telegraphs,  automobiles  and 
movies  were  once  luxuries.  They  are  still  luxuries 
to  some  parts  of  the  population. 

“There  is  no  limit  to  consumption  except  the 
total  capacity  to  produce,  provided  the  surplus  of 
productive  power  is  constantly  shifted  to  new 
articles  from  those  that  have  reached  the  satura¬ 
tion  point  of  demand.  For  instance,  we  have  the 
productive  capacity  wasted  to-day  that  would  im¬ 
prove  the  housing  conditions  of  our  entire  people 
to  the  level  that  perhaps  only  fifty  per  cent,  of 
them  enjoy — and  at  the  same  time  not  entrench 
upon  our  established  necessities.  I  am  not  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  forces  of  production  can  be  shifted 
by  imperial  direction.  The  practical  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  eliminate  some  of  the  wastes  and 
misfits  in  our  production,  and  depend  upon  the 
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normal  processes  of  business  and  human  desires 
to  absorb  them.  .  .  . 

“The  nation  which  possessed  the  most  adequate, 
the  most  reliable,  and  most  mobile  power  and 
transportation  systems  will  lead  all  others  in  eco¬ 
nomic  progress.  Because  we  are  in  possession  of 
those  two  mighty  and  controlling  tools,  we  are  in 
that  position  to-day.  Yet  we  are  only  on  the  way 
to  greater  things,  for  electrical  science  has  now  pro^ 
vided  us  with  the  means  to  still  greater  accom¬ 
plishment. 

“We  yet  have  a  quarter  of  our  homes  without 
telephones;  half  of  them  without  electric  lights; 
two-thirds  of  them  without  radio.  We  shall  need 
30,000,000  more  electrical  horse  power  in  twenty 
years.  Within  that  time  our  electrical  industries 
must  find  thirty  or  forty  billions  of  dollars  in  capi¬ 
tal  with  which  to  add  the  necessary  equipment  to 
our  national  plant. 

“The  real  purpose  of  all  this  development  is, 
however,  not  to  make  self-satisfying  statistics  nor 
to  make  new  stocks  and  bonds.  Its  real  purpose  is 
this,  that  through  more  power  we  shall  make  a  still 
greater  saving  in  labor,  increase  the  product  of 
labor,  and  lessen  the  burden  upon  labor.  Through 
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even  enlarged  communication  we  shall  increase  our 
effectiveness  in  the  direction  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce;  we  shall  further  the  spread  of  intellectual 
ideas.  Thus  we  gain  in  higher  standards  of  living, 
wider  enjoyment  and  comfort,  to  every  fireside, 
which  is  the  end  and  sole  purpose  of  our  economic 
effort  as  a  nation.” 

Each  stage  of  our  progress  has  come  about 
through  the  development  of  additional  territory. 
We  opened  the  West  with  the  railroads  and  for 
years  we  prospered  as  we  extended  them.  Of 
course  our  wildest  notions  of  prosperity  in  those 
days  did  not  compare  with  what  we  would  take  as 
dull  times  to-day.  Another  great  step  forward  has 
come  with  the  automobile  and  the  roads  which  it 
brought.  We  have  not  enough  roads  and  unless 
we  extend  them  according  to  modern  traffic  we  are 
going  to  run  into  a  congested  period.  Any  plan  of 
national  development  must  comprehend  almost  a 
new  system  of  main  trunk  roads  built  for  automo¬ 
biles  and  trucks. 

But,  as  was  sketched  in  Chapter  VI,  we  need 
still  another  form  of  transportation  and  this  for¬ 
tunately  can  be  combined  with  the  generation  of 
electric  power  as  part  of  a  general  plan  to  spread 
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out  the  country  and  increase  its  productivity. 
This  also  lines  up  with  the  prevention  of  waste  in 
distribution  and  the  building  of  new  industries  to 
absorb  capital  and  men.  It  is  one  of  the  great  jobs 
ahead  of  us.  It  is  an  engineering  job  and  Herbert 
Hoover  as  an  engineer  has  planned  it.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  for  making  the  improvements 
— which  necessarily  will  have  to  extend  over  a 
term  of  years: 

“The  new  setting  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
develops  from  many  causes,  which  I  would  enu¬ 
merate  in  somewhat  this  fashion: 

“First— We  have  made  great  advances  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  river  improvement  and  canal  construction. 
With  the  depths  of  water  which  we  can  now  pro¬ 
vide  we  can  bring  to  bear  great  improvement  in 
design  and  the  size  of  water  craft,  in  methods  of 
propulsion,  and  in  loading  and  discharging  cargoes. 
These  inventions  and  improvements  restore  to  the 
waterways  the  position  of  being  again  the  most 
economical  transport  for  many  kinds  of  goods, 
which  advantage  they  lost  to  the  railways  in  times 
when  they  could  carry  boats  of  only  three  feet  of 
draft. 

“Second— Our  agriculture  and  industries  are 
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based  on  higher  standards  of  living  than  those  of 
foreign  competitors,  and  if  we  would  maintain 
these  standards  we  must  secure  the  cheapest  form 
of  transportation  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
products  both  to  domestic  and  world  markets. 

“Third — We  must  face  the  provision  of  more 
transportation  for  the  nation.  Only  a  quarter  of 
a  century  hence  we  must  serve  an  increased 
40,000,000  in  population,  and  their  traffic  will  in¬ 
crease  faster  than  their  numbers.  The  terminals 
and  great  gateways  of  our  railways  already  show 
premonitory  signs  of  congestion.  We  shall  need 
vast  expansion  by  rail  and  water  and  the  capital 
cost  of  this  expansion  in  these  regions  will  be  less 
by  water  than  by  rail. 

“Fourth — Because  we  shall  have  full  employ¬ 
ment  for  both  railways  and  waterways  we  can  now 
quit  the  destructive  battle  between  water-borne 
and  rail  service  for  an  era  of  mutual  coordination. 

“Fifth — We  must  find  some  natural  curb  upon 
further  congestion  of  population  in  the  great  urban 
centers  through  greater  diffusion  of  our  people 
throughout  the  country,  and  our  waterways  offer 
a  positive  contribution  to  this  accomplishment. 

“Sixth — We  have  to-day  behind  us  a  long  sus- 
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pension  of  national  projects  due  to  the  war  and  its 
aftermath.  We  have  recovered  a  degree  of  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
undertake  any  justifiable  task  of  national  develop¬ 
ment. 

“Seventh — Most  important  of  all,  we  must  en¬ 
visage  our  inland  waterways  as  great  unified  trans¬ 
portation  systems,  not  as  isolated  units.  We  must 
conceive  and  attack  their  construction  as  a  con¬ 
nected  whole,  not  as  a  collection  of  disconnected 
local  river  and  lake  improvement  projects,  as  has 
been  our  habit  in  the  past.  Every  great  transpor¬ 
tation  system,  whether  rail,  or  water,  or  highway, 
must  consist  of  main  trunk  lines  between  great 
centers  of  population  and  industry,  with  collateral 
feeders  of  gathering  and  distribution  service. 

“Eighth — The  topography  of  our  country,  the 
present  and  future  necessities  of  our  population, 
the  development  we  have  already  accomplished, 
and  above  all  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  our 
natural  water  channels  clearly  define  for  us  two 
such  major  inland  waterway  systems,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  System  and  the  Great  Lakes  System.  .  .  . 

“I  believe  that  by  the  modernization  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  the  Great  Lakes  systems  of  waterways 
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we  shall  decrease  the  freight  on  grain  to  the  world 
markets  by  perhaps  ten  cents  a  bushel.  And  by 
so  doing,  we  should  increase  the  price  of  all  grain 
to  the  farmer  by  ten  cents  per  bushel  and  this  ten 
cents  is  the  profit  end  of  the  price.  One  single  year 
of  such  increase  to  our  Mid-West  farmers  would 
more  than  equal  the  entire  capital  outlay  which 
we  propose.  I  doubt  if  since  the  days  when  we 
transformed  transportation  from  the  wagon  to  the 
railroad  have  we  seen  so  positive  an  opportunity 
to  assist  the  prosperity  of  our  people. 

“As  to  those  who  complain  of  the  capital  cost 
upon  our  taxpayers,  it  may  be  recalled  that  no 
great  engineering  projects  can  be  consummated  in 
a  year.  The  completion  of  these  projects  is  spread 
over  from  two  to  ten  years,  even  if  they  were  all 
authorized  to-morrow.  I  dare  say  the  whole  of 
our  water  transportation  projects  I  have  mentioned 
could  be  accomplished  with  an  increase  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  annual  expenditure  upon  rivers  and  harbors  of 
twenty  millions  a  year. 

“That  a  nation  with  an  annual  income  of  ninety 
billions  can  undertake  to  spend  a  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  its  national  income  in  such  works  requires 
little  argument.  Upon  this  point  we  can  do  no 
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better  than  quote  the  most  successful  statesman 
in  economy  in  our  national  history — President 
Coolidge — who  in  a  message  to  Congress  said,  in 
referring  to  these  very  projects:  ‘Expenditure  of 
this  character  is  compatible  with  economy.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  capital  investment.’  .  .  . 

“The  Columbia  River  system  should  be  em¬ 
braced  in  any  national  program  of  major  water  im¬ 
provements.  This  is  one  of  our  greatest  drainages, 
rich  in  possibilities  for  irrigation,  power  and  navi¬ 
gation.  In  the  drainage  of  this  river  there  are 
2>y2  million  idle  horse  power.  Within  it  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water  to  bring  into  cultivation  not 
only  1 ,800,000  acres  of  fertile  land  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  but  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in 
other  important  projects.  Its  great  tributaries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Snake  River,  are  capable  of  great  de¬ 
velopment.  The  future  expansion  of  the  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  are  involved  in  its 
undertaking,  for  the  full  utilization  of  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia  drainage  will  double  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth  of  these  states. 

“A  program  of  development  involves  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  large  storage,  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of 
the  river,  the  proper  and  systematic  location  of 
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dams  for  reservoirs  and  power,  together  with 
sound  plans  for  extensive  irrigation.  There  are 
involved  to-day  interstate  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  all  these  three  states.  There  must  be 
a  coordinated  program  definitely  determined  which 
can  guide  over  a  term  of  years.  .  .  . 

“I  know  of  no  more  perfect  example  of  the  need 
of  determination  of  broad  policies  and  of  urgent 
execution  of  the  first  major  engineering  job  than 
that  furnished  by  the  Colorado  River.  Here  we 
have  a  great  river  whose  basin  lies  in  seven  states, 
presenting  the  possibility  that,  given  adequate 
storage  of  its  enormous  spring  freshets,  we  could 
eventually  add  to  our  assets  between  five  and  six 
million  acres  of  irrigated  land  and  six  million  horse 
power.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  the  addition 
of  a  state  to  our  Union  almost  as  great  as  the  State 
of  Maryland.  The  Colorado  River  must  also  be 
the  domestic  water  supply  to  many  growing  cities. 

“A  multitude  of  problems  present  themselves  at 
once  in  this  river  system.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
immediate  flood-control  to  protect  the  already 
developed  communities  in  Arizona  and  California. 
There  is  need  to  provide  storage  for  expansion  of 
irrigation.  There  must  be  a  provision  of  adequate 
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domestic  water  supplies  to  southern  California  and 
cities  in  Colorado.  There  is  need  for  the  large 
power  supplies  that  will  be  the  by-products  of  this 
development.  There  is  need  to  determine  that  the 
works  erected  for  these  immediate  purposes  should 
be  a  part  of  the  coordinated  development  of  the 
entire  river,  and  there  must  be  a  determination  of 
the  respective  rights  of  the  different  states  in  their 
participation  in  the  benefits  from  the  river. 

“There  are  great  conflicts  over  these  projects 
and  problems  and  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon 
the  details  of  this  complex  question  beyond  the 
affirmation  that  the  first  step  in  this  program — a 
great  dam  at  Boulder  Canyon  and  subsidiary 
works — is  clearly  an  urgent  and  immediate  neces¬ 
sity.  It  is  one  of  the  major  water  developments 
before  us.  I  believe  that  in  this  case  the  entire 
outlay  can  be  recovered  from  the  sale  of  power  and 
water.  Many  other  great  steps  will  need  to  follow 
because  there  must  be  a  score  of  great  dams  before 
the  whole  of  the  Colorado  Basin  is  developed  and 
they  may  well  require  a  whole  generation  for  their 
completion.  But  above  all,  there  must  be  a  full 
coordination  of  development,  so  that  any  part 
undertaken,  whether  by  the  Government,  by  power 
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companies,  by  the  states,  or  by  the  municipalities, 
or  the  irrigation  districts,  shall  be  part  of  a  com¬ 
plete  scheme  whose  full  realization  will  result  in 
the  maximum  utilization  of  the  river.” 

All  of  these  projects  have  been  held  up  partly 
by  politics  and  partly  because  of  the  interjection 
of  public  operation.  As  between  public  operation 
and  private,  Herbert  Hoover  has  no  doubts.  He 
is  flatly  and  irrevocably  committed  to  individual¬ 
ism  of  the  new  sort: 

“Our  economic  system  has  grown  up  out  of  the 
magnificent  effort  of  individuals.  We  have  grown 
in  efficiency  in  our  individual  businesses  and  in  our 
individual  concerns  beyond  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  character  of  our  people  has  led  them  to  an 
extreme  of  individualism  and  to-day  we  need  and, 
indeed,  we  are  gaining  a  collective  action  in  the 
elimination  of  broad  economic  wastes  that  arise 
directly  from  this  individual  action.  .  .  . 

“If  any  one  will  study  the  causes  which  have 
retarded  the  recuperation  of  Europe,  and  the 
reasons  why  much  of  European  democracy  has 
failed  and  been  replaced  by  dictatorship,  he  will 
find  much  of  it  due  to  the  stifling  of  private  initia- 
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tive  on  one  hand  and  the  over-loading  of  govern¬ 
ments  with  business  on  the  other. 

“There  is  no  better  example  of  the  incompetence 
of  government  to  conduct  business  than  the  recent 
history  of  our  railways.  Our  railways  in  the  year 
before  being  freed  from  government  operation  em¬ 
ployed  1,990,000  men  and  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  demand  for  transportation.  The  producer  and 
consumer  both  paid  out  hundreds  of  millions  in 
losses  because  of  this  strangulation  in  transporta¬ 
tion.  Five  years  later  we  find  our  railways  under 
private  enterprise  were  employing  1,746,000  men, 
or  250,000  fewer;  they  transported  14  per  cent, 
more  goods;  the  rates  were  reduced;  the  earnings 
have  been  increased;  they  met  every  demand  of 
service;  the  wages  of  their  employees  had  a  higher 
purchasing  power.  That  is  a  sufficient  sermon  on 
government  operation. 

“Some  faint  odors  of  socialism  are  still  about  our 
country.  Some  groups  would  have  the  Federal 
Government  undertake  the  operation  of  public 
utilities;  some  groups  would  have  these  operations 
undertaken  by  the  individual  states.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  holds  to  the  protection  of  public  in¬ 
terest  by  regulation  or  private  enterprise  in  public 
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utilities — it  does  not  believe  in  the  deadening  hand 
of  operation  by  government  bureaucracy.  The 
Republican  Party  has  challenged  Socialism  with  a 
new  20th  Century  American  Individualism,  and 
we  are  ready  to  compare  six  years’  experience  in 
recovery  and  prosperity  with  every  country  which 
has  been  infected  with  these  policies.  The  Re¬ 
publican  Party  has  no  hesitation  in  challenging  any 
political  party  which  openly  adopt  them. 

“The  reestablishment  of  these  fundamental 
principles  of  government  in  its  relationship  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  business  has  been  one  of  the  essential 
reconstruction  policies  of  the  Republican  Party. 
From  it  has  grown  a  wealth  of  confidence  in  the 
future  which  has  blossomed  into  a  great  era  of 
initiative  among  our  people.  The  individual 
achievements  of  our  people  are  the  sum  of  prog¬ 
ress.  If  we  are  to  change  these  policies  there  will 
be  an  immediate  halt  to  progress.” 

Herbert  Hoover  does  not  pussyfoot  with  So¬ 
cialism. 


Chapter  XVII 


REFORMING  THE  COSTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

f  |"MIE  extraordinary  fact  of  government  finance 
is  that  we  never  know  quite  where  the  money 
comes  from  and  never  know  entirely  where  it  goes. 

The  items  of  revenue  do  indeed  say  who  paid 
the  money  but  they  cannot  say  how  the  listed 
payers  raised  the  money  they  paid.  The  payers 
themselves  do  not  always  know  whether  they  have 
deducted  the  tax  money  from  their  profits  or 
charged  them  as  expenses. 

And  so  we  do  not  know  the  effects  of  taxes. 
Some  directly  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  these 
no  matter  under  what  heading  they  may  be 
classed  as  being  paid — are  actually  paid  by  the 
poor  man.  For  the  smaller  one’s  income  the  higher 
is  the  share  that  must  go  solely  for  living.  Other 
taxes  increase  the  cost  of  living  indirectly  by  block¬ 
ing  the  investment  of  money  in  improved  facilities 
which  can  cause  higher  wages  and  lower  prices. 

If  taxes  represent  only  the  contribution  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  the  cost  of  government,  then  surely  they 
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ought  to  be  laid  where  they  will  cause  the  least 
harm.  But  how  to  do  this  we  do  not  know  and 
we  cannot  know  until  the  whole  subject  has  been 
given  the  most  profound  study. 

Few  bills  are  even  framed  on  the  best  facts 
which  we  can  command.  They  are  commonly 
compromised  in  debate  to  fit  the  political  expedi¬ 
ency  of  the  moment  without  regard  to  economic 
effect. 

If  the  scientific  approach  be  needed  anywhere  it 
is  in  taxes.  We  are  not  going  to  know  where  we 
are  at  in  the  business  of  living  until  we  have  some 
real  facts  on  the  effects  of  taxes.  And  those  facts 
can  come  only  from  a  government  survey  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  states  and  the  leading 
economists. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  where  the  money  goes. 
Government  accounting  is  archaic  and  also  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  departments  so  confuse  many  expendi¬ 
tures  that  one  cannot  determine  how  much  went 
for  the  actual  service  and  how  much  went  for  the 
red  tape  to  tie  up  the  package. 

By  no  means  all  the  cost  of  government  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  tax  bills  expenditures.  Careless 
and  arbitrary  government  costs  its  citizens  untold 
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sums  in  inconvenience.  Useless  reports  and  foot¬ 
less  political  campaign  suits  represent  a  toll  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  taken  from  business. 

All  this  is  true  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
it  is  equally  true  of  the  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  But  the  latter  will  hardly  reform  until  the 
government  of  Washington  leads  the  way.  On  the 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Government  Herbert 
Hoover  is  informed  and  specific.  He  says: 

“The  forty  governmental  agencies  which  are 
now  supposed  to  function  directly  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent  present  a  problem.  Here  we  have  four  breeds 
which  might  be  classified  according  to  the  functions 
they  perform:  The  semi- judicial,  the  semi-legisla¬ 
tive,  the  service  bureaus  to  all  departments,  and 
the  straight  administrative.  Often  enough  they 
are  mixed.  They  are  supposed  to  act  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  President.  But  it  is  pre¬ 
posterous  to  expect  that  with  his  multitude  of 
higher  obligations  the  President  can  give  them 
anything  like  adequate  supervision. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  independent  estab¬ 
lishments  conduct  their  activities  with  very  little 
supervision  or  coordination.  The  last  group,  the 
straight  administrative,  expend  nearly  half  a  bil- 
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lion  a  year — as  much  as  the  total  of  five  of  the 
departments  under  Cabinet  officers.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  this  group  should  be  placed  directly 
in  the  departments  in  order  that  the  President  may 
exercise  through  his  Cabinet  the  guidance  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  administrative  arm  of  the  government. 
And  the  President  already  overworked  in  major 
policies  must  be  relieved  of  detail. 

“The  largest  of  the  independent  establishments 
is  the  Veterans’  Bureau.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  this 
bureau  had  been  directly  responsible  to  a  Cabinet 
officer  there  would  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  departmental  bureaus,  so  many  more  safe¬ 
guards  in  management  as  to  have  prevented  the 
frauds  which  have  been  exposed  in  the  courts  in 
the  history  of  that  bureau.  The  government  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  when  it  obtains  an  able  and  self- 
sacrificing  public  servant  as  its  director.  He  ad¬ 
ministers  a  business  as  big  as  the  largest  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  receives  the  salary  equal  to  one 
of  their  head  clerks,  and  has  none  of  the  compen¬ 
sating  glory  which  is  supposed  to  come  to  Cabinet 
officers.  .  .  . 

“A  chaos  of  function  is  carried  into  other  direc¬ 
tions  where  administrative  or  executive  officials  are 
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given  semi-judicial  and  semi-legislative  authorities. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  loaded  with 
powers  of  a  semi-legislative  and  judicial  character 
in  the  administration  of  the  stockyards  and  com¬ 
modity  exchanges.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  semi-legislative  and  semi-judicial  powers  over 
navigation  and  some  branches  of  communications, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  certainly  a  judicial 
authority  over  matters  of  immigration. 

“Nor  do  these  confusing  functions  reside  solely 
in  Cabinet  officers;  many  bureau  heads  have  such 
powers.  The  responsibilities  in  decisions  under 
these  powers  are  at  least  as  important  as  those  of 
Federal  Courts,  with  this  important  difference, 
however,  that  while  there  is  theoretical  appeal  to 
the  courts  in  most  cases,  yet  practically  most  deci¬ 
sions  are  final.  Worst  of  all  there  are  none  of  the 
safeguards  as  to  the  right  of  individuals  in  the 
determination  of  questions  submitted  such  as  are 
in  our  courts.  Duties  of  this  semi-legislative  and 
semi- judicial  character  should  not  be  imposed  upon 
administrative  officials.  In  those  matters  where 
they  involve  semi-legislative  action  they  should  not 
even  be  conferred  upon  a  judge,  much  less  upon 
executive  officials.  No  individual  should  be  at  the 
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same  time  legislator,  policeman,  prosecutor,  judge 
and  jury.  Yet  in  many  instances  he  is.  We  arrive 
at  judgments  the  best  we  can  in  old  Kadi  fashion 
and  the  culprit  usually  knuckles  down  quietly  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  we  might  look  for  him  again  if  he 
protested.  The  dangers  of  oppression  in  these 
matters  are  not  merely  a  theory — they  are  a  fact. 
All  these  confusions  of  functions  were  perhaps  of 
less  importance  in  days  gone  by  when  our  popula¬ 
tion  was  smaller  and  higher  officials  were  less 
pressed  with  administrative  work. 

“Every  single  department,  bureau  and  board  in 
the  entire  government  should  be  placed  upon  the 
operating  table  and  a  clean-cut  separation  estab¬ 
lished  between  semi-judicial  and  semi-legislative 
functions  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  administration 
on  the  other.  The  former  rightly  belongs  to  boards 
or  commissions,  the  latter  to  individuals.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  semi-judicial  and  semi-legislative  func¬ 
tions  arising  from  the  navigation  laws  should  be 
transferred  to  a  properly  constituted  Shipping 
Board,  leaving  matters  of  administration  of  such 
decisions  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.” 

Take  the  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the 
citizen: 
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“The  multiplication  and  scattering  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  which  are  supposed  to  attend  to  different 
aspects  of  the  same  problem  or  to  further  the  same 
major  purpose,  impose  a  heavy  burden  upon  those 
who  have  dealings  with  the  government.  This 
costs  somebody  money.  A  bureau  or  function  may 
be  conducted  economically  enough  so  far  as  per¬ 
sonnel  and  pencils  are  concerned,  and  without 
overlap  or  friction  with  its  neighbors,  and  yet  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  unnecessary  complexity  of  the  laws  or 
regulations  which  it  administers  and  the  demands 
it  makes  upon  the  citizen,  it  imposes  much  needless 
expense  upon  the  public. 

“I  need  go  no  further  than  the  income  tax  maze. 
Whole  new  professions  of  tax  lawyers,  tax  experts 
and  tax  accountants,  have  grown  up,  which  cost  the 
citizen  far  more  than  it  costs  the  government  to 
collect  the  taxes.  Nor  am  I  here  dealing  with  the 
economic  waste  imposed  by  our  form  of  taxation. 
But  the  government  officials  cannot  help  it.  They 
must  execute  the  laws  as  they  stand.  I  marvel 
daily  at  the  kindly  temper  of  our  citizens  under 
these  strains. 

“Under  the  existing  hodgepodge  arrangement, 
the  citizen  is  driven  from  pillar  to  post  among  the 
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bureaus,  seeking  information  he  wants,  settling  the 
demands  upon  him  or  determining  the  regulations 
by  which  he  is  required  to  conduct  his  business. 

I  have  daily  evidence  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  all  these  forces.  Assistance  to  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  navigation  is  not  by  any  means  one  of 
the  principal  functions  of  our  government,  but  it 
must  be  a  sore  trial  to  the  hardy  mariner.  The 
delay  of  ships,  the  time  lost  to  masters  and  officers 
as  they  are  shuttled  from  one  office  to  another,  or 
as  one  official  after  another  operates  on  him  from 
the  fourteen  agencies  in  six  different  departments 
which  have  to  do  with  shipping,  must  sorely  try  his 
temper.  Perhaps  hardships  at  sea  make  him  im¬ 
mune  to  trouble  ashore.  But  it  is  a  great  burden 
on  the  Merchant  Marine.  .  .  . 

“Again  there  are  a  great  many  bureaus  at  Wash¬ 
ington  which  are  given  to  important  economic  re¬ 
search.  The  boundary  lines  which  separate  these 
bureaus,  one  from  another,  are  necessarily  inde¬ 
terminate.  The  business  man  who  is  accustomed 
to  receive  a  bombardment  of  questionnaires  from 
these  establishments  has  good  reasons  to  dread  the 
extension  of  federal  encroachment  upon  business. 
He  would  have  much  less  cause  for  complaining  if 
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these  government  activities  were  grouped  in  such 
fashion  that  these  matters  fell  under  the  control 
of  fewer  superior  officials. 

“If  investigation  of  the  same  general  character 
had  been  concentrated,  one  of  the  widespread 
questionnaires  would  never  have  been  sent  out  be¬ 
cause  so  far  as  the  information  desired  could  ever 
be  effectively  collected  it  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  government.  In  this  case  if  replies  were 
complete  enough  to  be  of  any  value  a  low  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  the  citizen  of  making  the  returns 
would  be  fifty  million  dollars  in  bookkeeping  alone. 
One  firm  stated  that  a  reply  would  cost  them 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  A  country  doctor  com¬ 
plained  it  would  cost  him  one  hundred  dollars. 

“This  case  illustrated  another  point.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  carried  every  earmark  of  peremptory  de¬ 
mand,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  citizen  was  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  furnish  the  information  asked 
for.  Such  activities  are  a  definite  form  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  They  lend  themselves  to  doubtful  constitu¬ 
tional  practices  of  search  and  inquiry.” 

In  one  detail  of  large  financial  importance  Sec¬ 
retary  Hoover  during  his  administration  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  a  degree  of  coordination.  For- 
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merly  every  division  of  the  government  bought  its 
own  supplies  on  its  own  specifications  and  these 
specifications  were  largely  traditional — and  there¬ 
fore  sacred.  This  practice  came  out  particularly 
during  the  war  when  in  the  general  scramble  for 
supplies  the  departments  went  right  ahead  order¬ 
ing  their  special  supplies  just  as  though  the  war 
were  not  on. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  now  drafted  specifications 
for  three  hundred  groups  of  items  bought  by  the 
Government.  These  specifications  were  arrived  at 
through  many  tests  and  investigations  of  trade  and 
manufacturing  practices  as  well  as  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  trades  concerned.  In  no  case  were 
they  arbitrarily  determined. 

These  specifications  have  saved  the  country  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  not  only  through  enabling 
the  buying  in  bulk  but  also  by  getting  the  best 
articles — which  often  happen  to  be  the  cheapest 
in  first  cost.  Many  of  the  old  specifications  of  the 
departments  were  found  to  involve  difficult  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  without  any  corresponding  gain 
in  merit. 

These  specifications  have  already  been  adopted 
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by  some  local  governments  and  are  there  resulting 
in  large  savings.  Part  of  the  work  ahead  is  so  to 
standardize  the  supplies  and  operations  of  all  the 
divisions  of  government — state  and  local — that 
sections  can  compare  their  costs.  In  local  govern¬ 
ment  the  specifications  often  offer  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunities  for  fraud  in  that  they  may  be  col- 
lusively  drawn  so  that  only  the  materials  supplied 
by  some  favorite  will  satisfy  them.  And  without  a 
uniformity  of  specifications  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  compare  costs  between  communities. 

A  cooperative  work  in  analogy  to  Mr.  Hoover’s 
work  with  industries  in  waste  reduction  has  been 
going  on  with  local  governments. 

“The  development  of  standards  of  performance, 
and  the  high  sense  of  professional  pride  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  among  municipal  officials  which  have 
had  so  much  to  do  with  progress,  have  been  im¬ 
measurably  advanced  through  formal  and  infor¬ 
mal  contacts  and  interchanging  of  ideas  and  ex¬ 
periences.  Such  standards  and  professional  spirit 
are  fully  as  important  in  public  administration  as 
in  private  industry,  for  constructive  achievements 
in  municipal  administration  are  usually  harder  to 
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measure  in  concrete  forms,  and  minor  failures  are 
more  often  exaggerated. 

“The  Department  of  Commerce  has  had  the 
privilege  of  being  associated  with  the  progressive 
developments  in  a  number  of  different  fields.  Our 
Bureau  of  Standards,  with  its  wealth  of  scientific 
and  technical  data,  participates  in  annual  national 
conferences  on  weights  and  measures,  and  I  believe 
that  the  new  problems  arising  in  this  field  have 
been  solved  much  more  satisfactorily  and  promptly 
as  a  result.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  also 
been  able  to  respond  in  like  manner  to  the  needs 
of  local  officials  concerned  with  purchasing,  stand¬ 
ards  for  public  utility  services  and  other  technical 
problems.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  had  con¬ 
stant  and  cordial  responses  from  local  authorities 
in  prompt  reporting  of  vital  statistics,  which  are 
of  such  great  aid  in  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
city  health  departments. 

“Cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  financial 
statistics  of  cities  is  resulting  in  the  accumulation 
of  data  that  are  invaluable  to  city  administrators 
and  all  others  interested  in  improved  and  more 
economical  municipal  administration.  The  Coast 
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and  Geodetic  Survey  has  been  able  to  furnish 
municipal  engineers  and  surveyors  with  basic  data 
from  which  to  proceed,  and  several  others  of  our 
bureaus  have  more  or  less  regular  contacts  with 
city  officials. 

“The  Department  of  Commerce  has  largely  in¬ 
creased  its  points  of  contact.  The  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Building  Codes  has  been  set  up,  and 
serves  as  a  disinterested  national  clearing  house 
among  interested  municipal  officials,  national 
trade  associations,  and  professional  societies.  The 
work  of  the  public  spirited  men  on  this  committee 
has  been  made  possible  largely  through  the  local 
officials  and  others  who  want  building  codes  that 
will  give  reasonable  assurance  of  buildings  that  are 
safe  structurally  and  insure  the  community  reason¬ 
ably  against  fire  hazards.  Since  the  committee’s 
first  reports  were  published  they  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  practically  everybody  undertaking  re¬ 
vision  of  municipal  building  codes. 

“Local  officials,  individuals  and  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  likewise  contributed  to  the 
work  of  our  Advisory  Committee  on  City  Planning 
and  Zoning,  and  have  applied  its  general  conclu¬ 
sions  to  local  situations.  Even  more  recently  an- 
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other  contact  has  been  established  through  our 
Aeronautics  Branch,  whose  services  are  sought  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  airport  facili¬ 
ties  by  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns. 

“The  National  Conference  on  Street  and  High¬ 
way  Traffic  Safety,  which  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Department,  has  furnished  a  meet¬ 
ing  ground  for  many  different  local  and  national 
groups.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  under¬ 
taking  of  this  conference  to  draft  a  uniform  mu¬ 
nicipal  vehicle  code  will  help  the  thousands  of 
traffic  officials  and  legislators  who  are  earnestly 
seeking  to  solve  their  difficulties. 

“In  this  field  of  joint  study  of  ways  and  means 
of  handling  administrative  problems,  the  drafting 
of  uniform  laws  and  ordinances  has  revealed  many 
advantages.  First,  it  insures  systematic  discussion 
of  all  relevant  points,  and  the  circulation  of  pre¬ 
liminary  drafts  always  results  in  contributions 
from  a  far  larger  group  of  thoughtful  men  than 
could  possibly  meet  profitably  for  extended  oral 
discussion.  Second,  it  brings  out  clearly  the  type 
of  problems  which  can  be  handled  best  by  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  with  citizens  and  groups.  Third, 
vast  amounts  of  legal  uncertainties  and  costly  liti- 
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gation  can  be  avoided  by  careful  study  of  existing 
provisions  and  the  treatment  they  have  received 
in  the  courts,  and  detailed  scrutiny  of  new  pro¬ 
posals.  Fourth,  the  contact  of  men  who  have  had 
experience  with  various  types  of  provisions  under 
varying  local  conditions  is  of  great  help  in  sifting 
out  sound  and  practicable  measures  from  those 
which  have  unsound  features.  Fifth,  uniformity 
is  promoted  where  it  is  desirable,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  way  is  left  entirely  free  for  the  local  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  progressive  development  which 
are  so  fruitful,  and  so  firmly  ingrained  in  our 
American  tradition.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  scientific  cooper¬ 
ation  will  go  far  toward  putting  not  only  our 
Federal  but  also  our  local  houses  in  order. 


Chapter  XVIII 

HOOVER  AND  THE  NEW  AMERICA 

HE  President  is  not  the  general  manager  of 


the  United  States.  But  if  he  shows  an 
ability  to  run  it  in  a  way  that  the  people  like,  they 
are  more  than  willing  to  give  him  a  free  hand. 

We  are  unlike  the  more  politically  minded  na¬ 
tions  who  incessantly  talk  politics  for  the  pleasure 
of  talking.  In  most  of  our  affairs  we  are  glad  to 
have  some  one  take  the  responsibility — and  give 
him  our  blessings  until  he  misses  his  step.  This  is 
not  mental  laziness  on  our  part.  It  is  common 
sense  of  a  kind.  The  stockholders  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  are  interested  in  dividends;  they  are  so  in¬ 
terested  that  they  do  not  disturb  the  officers  so 
long  as  the  dividends  keep  coming.  We  have 
gotten  over  the  habit  of  asking  a  change  for  the 
sake  of  a  change;  we  insist  on  being  shown  that  a 
change  will  be  for  the  better.  And  so  we  are,  as  a 
people,  the  despair  of  agitators. 

The  President  is  effective  in  the  degree  that  he 
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knows  how  to  organize  himself  and  the  men  whom 
he  must  appoint  to  office  or  who  happen  to  be  the 
leaders  of  his  party.  Otherwise  he  gets  swamped 
in  detail  and  never  has  a  chance  either  to  formulate 
or  to  carry  out  policies.  The  people  are  with  him 
by  instinct — and  they  stay  with  him  as  long  as 
affairs  run  well.  And  much  of  this  gets  around 
to  the  President’s  power  to  organize  for  smooth 
operation. 

The  ability  to  organize  and  the  ability  to  lead 
are  not  quite  the  same,  but  no  high  order  of  or¬ 
ganizing  can  exist  without  also  the  ability  to  lead. 
Now  just  what  is  an  organizer?  In  the  books 
and  in  the  movies  he  is  a  man  who  gives  orders  like 
a  machine  gun  and  pounds  a  desk.  That  type  of 
man  exists,  but  only  in  small  affairs.  In  big  af¬ 
fairs  he  quickly  splutters  and  pounds  himself  into 
a  nervous  breakdown. 

Real  organization  comes  out  of  a  faculty  for 
picking  men  of  the  sort  who  will  take  responsibility 
and  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  head  man  without 
referring  everything  back  to  him  for  decision. 
Delegating  responsibility  is  not  all.  Too  much 
delegation  results  in  a  concern  with  so  many  heads 
that  it  might  as  well  be  headless.  A  really  great 
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organizer  does  not  delegate  policies;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  he  has  his  people  so  thoroughly  with  him  that 
they  carry  out  his  policies.  That  is  their  responsi¬ 
bility  and  if  the  leader  be  great  enough,  his  fol¬ 
lowers  are  able,  in  most  situations,  to  fill  his  shoes. 
That  is  the  reason  why  around  every  great  man 
are  a  number  of  able  men  who  are  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  “made  him.” 

All  of  this  presumes  that  the  leader  has  ideas 
and  policies  to  impress.  And  that  will  always  be 
found  to  be  so.  No  man  ever  becomes  a  great 
leader  and  organizer  unless  he  has  some  very  def¬ 
inite  ideas  that  inspire  his  associates.  This  is  true 
in  both  politics  and  business. 

In  this  light  let  us  examine  Herbert  Hoover.  Is 
he  a  great  organizer?  Has  he  any  fixed,  definite 
purposes  which  can  inspire  those  whom  he  chooses 
for  work? 

Take  the  matter  of  the  ideas  first.  Herbert 
Hoover  has  exactly  one  central  idea.  It  is  this: 
“The  primary  duty  of  organized  society  is  to  lift 
the  standard  of  living  and  to  enlarge  the  lives  of 
all  the  people.” 

That  idea  is  not  new  and  sometimes  it  has 
proved  to  be  very  dangerous.  Every  social  revo- 
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lution — for  instance,  the  French  and  the  Russian — 
has  had  somewhat  similar  ideas.  And  they  have 
caused  disaster  because  the  leaders  knew  only  the 
ideas  and  not  the  ways  to  put  them  into  effect. 
Herbert  Hoover  is  not  a  reformer  in  the  sense  that 
all  practical  considerations  fade  before  him.  He 
is  intensely  practical.  He  has  no  higher  regard  for 
a  fine  sounding  social  idea  that  cannot  be  put  into 
practice  than  he  has  for  an  engineering  idea  that 
will  not  work.  He  is  not  a  believer  in  perpetual 
motion — social  or  otherwise.  Here  is  a  part  of  his 
fundamental  philosophy: 

“The  progress  of  civilization,  as  all  clear-think¬ 
ing  historians  recognize,  depends  in  large  degree 
upon  ‘the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men.’  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  apply¬ 
ing  present-day  science  to  the  development  of  our 
industries,  the  reduction  to  the  cost  of  living,  the 
eradication  of  disease  and  the  multiplication  of 
our  harvests,  or  even  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

“We  must  add  to  knowledge,  both  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
widening  the  range  of  human  understanding,  and 
for  the  direct  practical  utilization  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  discoveries.  A  special  study  in  an  indus- 
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trial  laboratory,  resulting  in  the  improvement  of 
some  machine  or  process,  is  of  great  value  to  the 
world.  But  the  discovery  of  a  law  of  nature,  ap¬ 
plicable  in  thousands  of  instances  and  forming  a 
permanent  and  ever  available  addition  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  a  far  greater  advance.  .  .  . 

“A  century  of  science  has  given  us  powerful  tools 
of  production  and  distribution.  In  organizing  and 
applying  them  we  have  developed  at  times  great 
friction  with  the  social  and  political  instincts  of  our 
people.  But  I  believe  that  we  are  gradually  ad¬ 
justing  the  industrial  system  to  these  instincts  of 
industrial  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity  and 
that  the  friction  is  becoming  steadily  less. 

“Perhaps  dimly  but  no  less  certainly,  there  is 
looming  up  in  America  a  new  relationship  in  the 
whole  setting  of  industry.  It  is  departing  widely 
from  the  conceptions  of  the  old  world.  We  are 
making  progress  in  our  own  way  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  relations  of  industry  and  commerce  to  its 
employees,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  government. 
We  are  finding  from  it  increasing  standards  of 
living  and  increasing  diffusion  of  wealth  and  com¬ 
fort. 

“No  one  will  doubt  that  labor  has  always  ac- 
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cepted  the  dictum  of  the  high  wage,  but  labor  has 
only  gradually  come  to  the  view  that  unrestricted 
individual  effort,  driving  of  machinery  to  its  ut¬ 
most,  and  elimination  of  every  waste  in  production 
are  the  only  secure  foundations  upon  which  a  high 
real  wage  can  be  builded,  because  the  greater  the 
production  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  to 
divide. 

“Our  original  trade  unions  sprang  from  the  Old 
World  labor  movement  and  naturally  adopted  its 
conceptions.  But  the  demonstration  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  distance  which  our  organized  labor  has  trav¬ 
eled  from  the  tenets  of  the  Old  World  needs  no 
further  proof  than  the  new  vision  of  wage  crystal¬ 
lized  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
last  annual  meeting.  The  background  of  those 
proposals  is  an  urge  for  improved  methods,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  waste,  increase  of  production,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  by  labor  in  the  resulting  gains.” 

He  dismisses  out  of  hand  all  the  theories  of  So¬ 
cialism  and  Communism: 

“Our  Socialist  friends  have  presented  us  with 
the  panacea  for  all  difficulties — operation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  All  these  different 
social  patent  medicines  have  now  had  their  oppor- 
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tunity  of  practical  application  throughout  Europe. 
We  have  seen  them  in  all  degrees  of  application, 
from  mild  nationalization  of  railways  to  the  com¬ 
plete  extinction  of  private  enterprise.  All  have 
been  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  production. 

“Therefore  these  theories  give  no  solution,  nor 
does  the  solution  lie  in  the  return  to  unlimited 
competition  and  unlimited  operation  of  private 
monopoly  that  we  witnessed  fifteen  years  ago. 

“I  feel  that  we  have  but  one  solution  and  that 
solution  lies  through  cooperation,  both  public  and 
private,  by  which  we  can  maintain  individual 
initiative.  This  problem  of  individual  initiative — 
that  is,  the  question  of  freedom  to  individuals  and 
business  to  develop  on  their  own  merits  and  their 
own  ability  within  the  rightful  restrictions  that  we 
can  impose — penetrates  infinitely  deeper  into  our 
social  life  than  the  mere  question  of  maintaining 
production  and  distribution. 

“The  whole  basis  of  our  civilization  is  that  the 
progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people  must  be  the 
result  of  the  progress  of  the  individuals  in  it.  That 
is  the  distinction  of  American  democracy,  and  it 
revolves  solely  around  the  maintenance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative.  A  society  that  is  comprised  of 
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units  that  can  rise  freely  throughout  its  entire  scale 
can  never  be  a  society  of  rigid  classes,  and  that  is 
the  foundation  of  democracy  itself.” 

The  essential  idea,  it  will  be  noted,  is  that  good 
cannot  be  superimposed  from  above  by  legal  decree 
but  must  arise  out  of  enlightened  cooperation — 
and  will  be  successful  in  the  degree  of  the  enlight¬ 
enment  and  the  cooperation.  That  is  the  Hoover 
plan.  Note  how  it  has  worked. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  handled  many  large  and 
impossible  jobs.  Ever  since  he  fed  Belgium  every 
difficult  national  job  has  been  given  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Before  he  came  into  public  life 
he  was  managing  properties  scattered  through 
many  countries  and  employing  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  These  properties  never 
had  a  strike. 

The  Belgian  relief  work  was  enormous  but  it 
went  through  without  a  hitch  and  the  organization 
was  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  its  theories  and 
practices  that  the  feeding  went  on  after  we  had 
entered  the  war  and  Mr.  Hoover  had  come  home 
to  head  the  Food  Administration. 

After  the  war  and  almost  as  side  issues  he 
headed  the  relief  work  in  the  Central  Powers  and 
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later  in  Russia  during  the  famine.  His  recent  work 
in  the  Mississippi  Flood  is  well  known. 

All  of  these  enterprises  went  smoothly.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  handled  billions  of  dollars  there  has 
never  been  a  suspicion  of  graft  by  any  one — not 
even  by  the  lowest  of  the  employees.  And  he  has 
had  to  employ  many  thousands  of  workers  of  all 
nationalities  and  from  all  walks  of  life. 

The  reason  for  this  smooth  working  is  to  be 
found  in  the  manner  of  organization.  The  direc¬ 
tion  has  come  from  the  top  but  the  execution  has 
been  cooperative.  In  every  case  the  people  on  the 
ground  have  had  the  major  part  in  the  execution 
of  the  policies  and  they  have  worked  with  and  not 
for  their  superiors  and  so  on  up  the  line  to  Mr. 
Hoover  at  the  head.  He  has  never  posed  as  the 
over-lord  giving  orders. 

It  was  quite  the  same  in  the  Mississippi.  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  dole  out  charity 
through  professional  workers  sent  in  from  the  out¬ 
side.  And  the  people  would  quickly  have  resented 
charity.  They  were  the  victims  of  a  catastrophe 
and  not  charity  patients.  And  so  the  field  work 
was  accomplished  through  people  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  who  were  organized  into  local  committees 
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and  the  work  went  on  as  from  one  neighbor  to 
another.  And  thus  the  organizations  formed  and 
were  effective  without  red  tape  or  friction. 

Exactly  the  same  methods,  as  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  went  into  the  organization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  which  is  now  a  cooperative 
institution  with  far  more  private  citizens  working 
with  it  than  are  actually  employed  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  In  the 
old  way  of  thinking,  the  remedy  for  everything 
was  to  pass  a  law.  Every  political  movement  in 
the  past  has  eventually  crystallized  in  a  body  of 
laws — most  of  which  never  worked.  The  old  time 
business  man  had  more  need  of  lawyers  than  he 
had  of  clothing.  We  now  have  so  many  laws  that 
no  one  really  knows  what  they  are.  The  public  is 
fed  up  on  laws  and  is  only  amused  when  some 
reformer  wants  just  one  more  law — which  will  be 
the  perfect  law  and  have  teeth  in  it.  Mr.  Hoover 
does  not  propose  any  further  salvation  by  law.  He 
would  try  a  little  common  honesty  in  the  belief 
that  all  men  are  not  by  nature  crooks  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  pursue.  He  does  not  believe  in  bogey¬ 
men. 

“The  advancement  of  science  and  our  increasing 
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population  require  constantly  new  standards  of 
conduct  and  breed  an  increasing  multitude  of  new 
rules  and  regulations.  The  basic  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  are  as  applicable  to-day  as  when 
they  were  declared,  but  they  require  a  host  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  clauses.  The  ten  ways  to  evil  in  the  time 
of  Moses  have  increased  to  ten  thousand  now.  .  .  . 

“A  whole  host  of  rules  and  regulations  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  human  rights  with  this  amazing 
transformation  into  an  industrial  era.  Ten  people 
in  a  whole  county,  with  a  plow  apiece,  did  not 
elbow  each  other  very  much.  But  when  we  put 
seven  million  people  in  a  county  with  the  tools  of 
electricity,  steam,  30-floor  buildings,  telephones, 
miscellaneous  noises,  street  cars,  railways,  motors, 
stock  exchanges,  and  what  not,  then  we  do  jostle 
one  another  in  a  multitude  of  directions. 

“Thereupon  our  law  makers  supply  the  demand 
by  the  ceaseless  piling  up  of  statutes  in  attempts 
to  keep  the  traffic  open;  to  assure  fair  dealing  in 
the  economic  world;  to  eliminate  its  wastes;  to 
prevent  some  kind  of  abuse  or  some  kind  of  domi¬ 
nation.  Moreover,  with  increasing  education  our 
senses  become  more  offended  and  our  moral  dis- 
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criminations  increase;  for  all  of  which  we  discover 
new  things  to  remedy.  In  one  of  our  states  over 
one  thousand  laws  and  ordinances  have  been  re¬ 
cently  added.  A  large  part  of  them  will  sleep 
peacefully  in  the  statute  book. 

“The  question  we  need  to  consider  is  whether 
these  rules  and  regulations  are  to  be  developed 
solely  by  Government  or  whether  they  can  not  be 
in  some  large  part  developed  out  of  voluntary 
forces  in  the  nation.  In  other  words,  can  the 
abuses  which  give  rise  to  Government  in  business 
be  eliminated  by  the  systematic  and  voluntary 
action  of  commerce  and  industry  itself?  This  is 
indeed  the  thought  behind  the  whole  gamut  of 
slogans  ‘Less  Government  in  Business/  ‘Less  Gov¬ 
ernment  Regulation/  ‘A  Square  Deal/  ‘The  Elimi¬ 
nation  of  Waste/  ‘Better  Business  Ethics/  and  a 
dozen  others.” 

And  this  applies  equally  to  “big  business,”  for 
he  observes  that  great  business  is  no  longer  owned 
by  a  man  or  a  group  but  by  the  public.  This  is  a 
development  which  is  not  yet  in  the  political  text 
book  which  has  not  been  rewritten  since  business 
changed : 

“Perhaps  dimly,  but  no  less  certainly,  there  is 
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looming  up  in  the  American  industrial  world  a 
definitely  new  relationship  in  the  whole  setting  of 
industry.  The  ownership  of  utilities  and  large 
manufacture  has  to  a  large  degree  been  divorced 
from  management.  The  capital  ownership  of  great 
service  and  production  is  rapidly  being  diffused 
over  millions  of  individuals.  None  is  able  to  dic¬ 
tate  management.  The  managers  of  older  and 
settled  industry  are  to-day  rising  out  of  the  skill  of 
the  industry  itself.  And  they  are  gradually  coming 
into  a  new  vision  of  their  relationships.  Those  re¬ 
lationships  have  a  tripartite  responsibility:  to  the 
consumer,  to  the  worker,  and  to  capital.  The  last 
is  a  grudging  regard — that  it  shall  be  assured  no 
more  than  security,  and  thus  given  the  lowest 
terms  in  the  market. 

“Under  this  regime  the  savings  we  can  make 
through  application  of  invention,  through  increase 
in  skill,  through  elimination  of  collective  waste,  are 
bound  to  be  shared  with  the  consumer  to  attract 
business,  to  be  shared  with  labor  to  secure  service 
and  contentment,  and  to  be  decreasingly  shared 
with  capital,  because  capital  comes  cheaper  with 
increasing  security. 

“If  we  examine  our  utilities  and  many  of  our 
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older  and  larger  manufacturing  concerns  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  shall  find  that  an  astonishing  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  national  production  and  service  is 
now  operating  in  various  degrees  under  this  regime 
of  a  new  conception  of  capital,  management,  labor, 
and  the  consumer.  Of  those  concerns  which  we 
commonly  refer  to  as  ‘big  business’  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  a  considerable  majority  now 
evolved  into  this  field.  Thirty  years  ago  we  should 
not  have  believed  this  possible.  Under  such  a 
regime  labor  has  the  opportunity  to  interpret  co¬ 
operation  with  management  into  real  gains.  Nor 
are  these  tendencies  based  upon  any  abandonment 
of  self-interest  as  a  motive.  They  are  based  on 
just  a  little  more  intelligent  self-interest,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  little  larger  proportion  of  that  salt  of  altru¬ 
ism  found  in  the  impulse  to  personal  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  in  responsibility  to  widespread  num¬ 
bers — and  to  public  opinion.” 

Conditions  have  changed  but  the  law  has  not. 
It  may  well  be  that  some  laws  hamper  progress. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  law  makers  to  pass  laws 
that  make  for  poverty  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  making  for  prosperity.  For  instance,  the 
laws  guaranteeing  bank  deposits  were  worthy  in 
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conception  but  they  worked  out  merely  to  promote 
bad  banking  and  eventual  disaster,  for  the  people 
thought  that  all  banks  were  equally  safe  that  had 
the  guaranty.  Our  older  banking  laws  made  for 
panics.  They  established  minimum  reserves  for 
the  banks  to  carry  and  this  looked  like  a  provision 
for  safety.  But  if  a  bank  had  to  dip  into  its  re¬ 
serve  it  was  closed  by  law.  So  the  reserve  was  not 
a  reserve  at  all  but  a  fund  that  could  not  be  used 
in  an  emergency — which  was  the  only  time  that  it 
had  to  be  used.  We  need  a  general  review  of  the 
laws  governing  our  activities  in  the  light  of  the 
present  day — and  not  of  yesterday. 

“And  there  is  much  confusion  about  it  all  in  the 
public  mind.  I  believe  the  public  generally  realize 
that  we  get  better  conditions  of  labor,  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  and  better  products  sold  on  narrower 
margins  of  profit  out  of  mass  production,  both  in 
manufactured  goods  and  in  transportation  power 
and  other  services.  Yet  the  public  has  the  natural 
fear  that  these  great  units  will  be  used  for  domina¬ 
tion  and  extinction  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
Arising  from  this  fear  and  the  wrongs  done  in  the 
past,  we  have  enacted  much  legislation  to  compel 
competition,  such  as  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
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Acts  and  numerous  state  enactments.  The  original 
conception  of  this  legislation  seems  to  have  been  to 
maintain  a  great  host  of  highly  competitive  units 
in  every  trade.  By  degrees  we  have  been  retreat¬ 
ing  from  this  notion  because  the  competition  it 
required  became  at  times  highly  destructive.  We 
have  modified  its  application  to  organized  labor. 
It  has  been  withdrawn  as  to  cooperative  agricul¬ 
tural  marketing. 

“We  have  found  that  to  maintain  complete  com¬ 
petition  in  the  utilities — transportation,  light, 
power,  and  communications,  meant  a  fabulous  cost 
in  duplicating  equipment,  with  less  financial  sta¬ 
bility,  increased  operating  expenses,  poorer  service 
and  increased  rates  to  the  consumer. 

“Our  ideas  in  the  other  trades,  however,  are  a 
good  deal  muddled.  In  the  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  trades,  where  we  theoretically  attempt  to 
enforce  full  competition  whether  destructive  or 
not,  the  practice  seems  to  have  become  more  legal¬ 
istic  than  economic.  A  consolidation  by  purchase 
of  units  controlling  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  out¬ 
put  of  an  industry  has  been  held  legal,  and  yet  if  a 
number  of  men  owning  individually  a  much  smaller 
percentage  should  contract  or  combine  to  control 
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production  or  distribution  they  stand  in  danger  of 
prosecution.  Right  or  wrong  either  way  we  are  at 
least  inconsistent. 

“Although  we  have  relaxed  somewhat  we  do  not 
allow  any  forms  of  collective  action  to  eliminate 
definite  wastes,  even  though  such  collective  action 
may  be  obviously  in  public  interest,  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  a  fundamental  strengthening  of  competition 
itself.  I  am  one  who  believes  strongly  that  full 
constructive  competition  must  be  preserved  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  commodities. 
The  virility  and  strength  of  our  whole  economic 
system  springs  from  spontaneous  enterprise  and 
the  stimulation  of  competition.  It  is  the  impulse 
of  invention  and  improvement.  But  competition 
does  not  necessarily  imply  destructive  competition. 

“Mass  production  industries  do  not  necessarily 
imply  trusts  and  monopolies.  Obviously  we  do  not 
want  units  so  big  or  controls  so  wide  that  they  be¬ 
come  a  menace  to  the  public  or  destroy  individual 
initiative  or  equality  of  opportunities.  The  essen¬ 
tial  question  after  all  with  regard  to  a  unit  is 
whether  it  is  subjected  to  effective  competition, 
not  the  size  of  it.  What  we  sorely  need  is  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  directed  to  the  essential  question 
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of  how  to  maintain  real  competition  instead  of 
legalistic  formula,  how  to  substitute  constructive 
competition  for  destructive  competition.  The 
whole  process  of  combination  should  be  weighed 
solely  in  the  scales  of  public  interest.  .  .  . 

“I  sometimes  think  that  in  all  this  multitude  of 
discussion  many  fail  to  realize  that  we  are,  in  fact, 
developing  a  social  system  of  our  own.  We  have 
made  a  system  ourselves  from  materials  brought 
in  revolt  from  conditions  in  Europe  three  hundred 
years  ago.  We  have  lived  it;  we  have  worked 
upon  it  for  three  hundred  years;  we  constantly 
improve  it;  we  have  seldom  tried  to  define  it.  It 
is  not  capitalism,  or  socialism,  or  syndicalism,  not 
a  cross  breed  of  any  of  those  imported  European 
terms.  Like  most  Americans  I  refuse  to  be  damned 
by  anybody’s  foreign  word-classification  of  it,  such 
as  ‘capitalism,’  ‘plutocracy,’  ‘proletariat,’  or  ‘mid¬ 
dle  class,’  nor  will  I  commit  it  to  any  kind  of 
verbal  compartment  that  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  one  group  dominating  another. 

“The  social  force  in  which  I  am  interested  is  far 
higher  and  far  more  precious  a  thing  than  all  these. 
It  springs  from  something  infinitely  more  endur¬ 
ing;  it  springs  from  the  one  source  of  human  prog- 
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ress — that  each  individual  shall  be  given  a  chance, 
and  stimulated  to  take  it  with  all  that  is  the  best 
with  which  he  has  been  endowed  in  heart  and 
mind.  This  chance  and  this  stimulation  will  come 
to  every  boy  and  girl,  to  every  man  and  woman 
just  in  the  proportion  that  we  grow  in  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  in  service  to  others.  That  we 
are  growing  strongly  in  these  ways  needs  no  proof. 
The  outpouring  of  service  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  transcended  all  periods  of  our  history. 

“Thus  our  society  differs  from  all  others  because 
it  embraces  these  great  ideals;  that  while  we  build 
our  society  upon  the  attainment  of  the  individual, 
we  shall  safeguard  to  every  individual  an  equality 
of  opportunity  to  take  that  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  which  his  intelligence,  character,  ability 
and  ambition  entitle  him;  that  we  keep  the  social 
solution  free  from  frozen  strata  of  classes;  that 
we  shall  stimulate  the  effort  of  each  individual  to 
achievement;  that  through  an  enlarging  sense  of 
service  we  shall  come  closer  to  these  ideals.” 

That,  in  a  very  practical  way,  is  the  new 
America. 


Chapter  XIX 


HOOVER  AS  A  LEADER 

HERBERT  HOOVER  is  not  a  legend.  While 
he  was  working  in  Belgium  and  afterwards 
at  home  as  head  of  the  Food  Administration  he  was 
something  of  a  legend.  He  got  such  an  amazing 
number  of  amazing  things  done  and  with  so  little 
fuss  that  people  could  not  understand  how  any  one 
could  do  so  much.  So  they  made  him  the  hero  of 
a  legend.  He  was  super-efficient,  super-scientific, 
and  super-  this  and  that. 

All  of  which  is  twaddle.  Hoover  is  a  man  of 
great  ability — but  it  does  not  protrude.  And  he 
does  not  take  time  off  to  admire  it.  Otherwise  he 
could  not  be  a  politician.  And  he  is  a  politician 
in  strictly  his  own  way. 

And  as  such  he  has  been  successful  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  has  disagreed  with  Congress  but  he  has 
never  had  a  break  with  either  his  party  or  with 
Congress.  Since  he  has  been  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  he  has  been  in  touch  with  Congress  and 
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Congressmen;  he  has  worked  with  them  and  pro¬ 
vided  information  as  desired.  One  Senator  who 
does  not  like  him  once  said:  “Just  to  be  fair  I  will 
have  to  admit  that  when  I  want  any  information 
from  his  department  I  get  it  inside  of  twenty-four 
hours.”  And  the  measures  which  the  Department 
has  asked  have  been  passed. 

This  is  important,  for  whatever  admirable  quali¬ 
ties  a  President  may  have  they  are  not  of  much 
avail  unless  he  can  manage  to  get  along  with  his 
party  in  and  out  of  Congress.  To  that  extent 
Hoover  is  a  politician.  The  immense  number  of 
movements  and  services  he  has  organized  have  all 
been  cooperative — as  has  been  pointed  out.  In 
fact,  his  whole  theory  of  endeavor  is  that  men  must 
work  together.  And  so  he  has  had  to  be  a  poli¬ 
tician. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  a  politician  in  the  sense  that 
he  can  work  with  men.  He  is  not  a  politician  in 
the  sense  that  he  puts  votes  above  principles.  And 
the  second  kind  of  politician  is  not  much  in  public 
demand. 

He  is  not  a  cold  efficiency  machine.  He  is  very 
human.  But  he  has  ideals,  and  among  them  is  the 
ideal  of  universal  education  and  the  promotion  of 
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research.  But  this  is  to  an  end — to  the  end  of 
giving  greater  equality  of  opportunity. 

“Now  the  only  door  to  equal  opportunity  is  edu¬ 
cation.  All  the  other  factors  that  make  for 
equality  of  opportunity  are  insignificant  compared 
to  an  equal  chance  to  obtain  the  highest  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  equipment  which  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  afford.  Great  administra¬ 
tors,  engineers,  lawyers  and  moral  leaders  cannot 
be  made  by  birth  and  money.  The  creation  of  an 
efficient  system  of  universal  and  free  education, 
with  its  progress  stage  by  stage  from  the  lowest 
grade  in  our  public  schools  to  the  highest  training 
in  our  universities  and  colleges,  has  thus  become  a 
primary  responsibility  of  every  state.  It  is  a  right 
of  every  youth  in  the  state. 

“By  building  this  open  stair  we  set  up  a  funda¬ 
mental  protection  to  our  democracy  itself,  for  it  is 
the  maintenance  of  leadership  by  the  rise  of  the 
individual  out  of  the  mass  which  assures  us  against 
the  crystallization  of  classes  or  special  groups.  No 
stratification  or  segregation  of  classes  or  castes  can 
take  place  in  a  mass  livened  by  the  free  stir  of  its 
particles.  It  is  in  this  particular,  this  stressing 
equality  of  opportunity  for  the  whole  mass,  that 
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our  national  experiment  has  fundamentally  de¬ 
parted  from  those  of  the  democracies  of  the  Old 
World.  We  may  not  have  clearly  envisaged  this 
ideal  at  the  founding  of  our  republic,  but  through 
the  interaction  of  our  laboratories  in  government 
we  have  gradually  molded  it  into  our  social  system. 
We  may  not  always  be  perfect  in  providing  this 
equality  of  opportunity  but  the  instinct  and  the 
ideal  are  strong  within  us. 

“As  time  goes  on  we  require  larger  and  larger 
proportions  of  leaders.  Some  have  said  that  col¬ 
lege  and  university  education  is  not  fitting  our 
citizens  for  leadership.  That  is  untrue.  It  is  not 
always  perfect  in  its  results  but  our  civilization  is 
becoming  too  complex  for  untrained  men  to  be  of 
use.  At  one  time  the  whole  of  our  national  ac¬ 
tivities  were  simple  enough  to  be  conducted  by  the 
man  of  general  experience.  To-day  our  leaders 
must  be  experts;  they  must  be  specialists.  .  .  . 

“It  is  not  enough  to  have  trained  minds,  or  even 
to  have  implanted  national  ideals.  Education 
must  stimulate  ambition  and  must  train  character. 
The  purposes  of  life  are  higher  than  even  this,  and 
it  is  in  these  higher  purposes  that  our  universities 
must  set  the  standards  and  must  give  leadership 
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to  the  people  of  their  states.  I  feel  strongly  the 
need  of  those  compensating  factors  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  assets  which  our  universities  can  furnish. 
We  need  learning  and  the  development  of  science 
apart  from  material  rewards.  We  need  disin¬ 
terested  public  service,  moral  and  spiritual  leader¬ 
ship  in  America  rather  than  the  notion  of  a  country 
madly  devoted  to  the  invention  of  machines,  to 
the  production  of  goods  and  the  acquisition  of 
material  wealth.  Machines,  goods,  and  wealth, 
when  their  benefits  are  economically  distributed, 
raise  our  standard  of  living.  But  it  requires  the 
higher  concept  to  elevate  our  standard  of  life. 
From  all  these  inventions  and  machines  we  have 
gained  many  things  and  among  them  we  have  in  a 
single  decade  reduced  the  daily  hours  of  labor  by 
an  average  of  nearly  one  and  one-half  hours  for 
the  whole  nation.  And  it  is  in  this  gain  in  leisure 
that  the  universities  have  a  further  responsibility. 

“No  other  nation  in  the  world’s  history  has  de¬ 
voutly  believed  in,  and  so  deeply  pledged  itself  to, 
free  universal  education.  To  maintain  the  moral 
and  spiritual  fiber  of  our  people,  to  sustain  the 
skill  needed  in  use  of  the  tools  which  great  dis¬ 
coveries  in  science  have  given  us,  to  hold  our 
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national  ideals,  we  have  now  become  dependent 
upon  it.  The  dangers  of  America  are  not  economic 
or  from  foreign  foes;  they  are  moral  and  spiritual. 
Social,  moral  and  spiritual  values  outrank  eco¬ 
nomic  values.  Economic  gains,  even  scientific 
gains,  are  worse  than  useless  if  they  accrue  to  a 
people  unfitted  by  trained  character  to  use,  and 
not  to  abuse  them.” 

Education  is  both  a  cause  and  a  result. 

“Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  progress  are 
not  the  products  of  poverty.  Upon  this  structure 
of  material  progress  as  a  base  we  are  erecting  a 
structure  of  idealism  that  would  be  impossible 
without  the  material  foundation.  Of  all  human 
ideals,  one  of  the  most  vital  is  achievement  for 
men  and  women  of  freedom  from  anxiety  about 
to-morrow’s  food.  Only  in  peace  of  mind  can 
man’s  spirit  flower  and  his  humanity  expand 
toward  his  neighbor. 

“The  abolition  of  poverty  in  the  individual  and 
the  nation  has  been  the  dream  of  idealists  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  That  condition  has  been 
more  nearly  achieved  in  the  United  States  to-day 
than  ever  before  in  any  other  country  or  in  any 
other  time.  In  America  to-day,  the  poor-house  has 
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been  transformed  to  the  hospital;  as  a  poor-house 
it  has  become  nearly  as  extinct  as  the  slave  block. 

“Another  ideal  which  can  flower  only  upon  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity  is  that  every  youth  in  our  land 
should  have  opportunity  to  the  highest  education 
that  skill  can  afford.  It  is  the  aspiration  of  every 
parent  that  his  children  shall  have  this  funda¬ 
mental  of  equal  opportunity  in  entrance  to  life. 
For  this  land  is  dedicated  to  equal  opportunity  and 
every  other  endowment  of  youth  to  opportunity 
becomes  minor  compared  with  equal  education. 

“It  is  upon  the  security  of  employment  in  par¬ 
ents  that  children  may  be  released  from  labor — it 
is  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  that 
provides  the  facilities  for  education.  And  from 
education  comes  that  inspiration  of  the  spirit 
which  leads  men  and  women  from  slavery  to  their 
surroundings  and  leads  nations  to  great  destiny.” 

If  we  are  going  to  educate,  we  must  have  human 
beings  to  educate.  Which  is  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  without  a  foundation  of  health  few  other 
things  matter.  The  time  to  start  building  for 
health  is  in  childhood  and  quite  early  Mr.  Hoover 
began  that  great  movement  for  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  children  which  is  represented  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  Child  Health  Association.  This  is  the  story  as 
he  tells  it: 

“One  day  in  1920,  however,  our  illusions  had  a 
shock.  In  a  publication  of  draft  figures  it  was 
coldly  remarked  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  men 
of  draft  age  were  physically  below  normal;  that 
one-third  of  them  could  not  even  pass  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  country  desperate  to  raise  men  for  war. 
We  were  further  told  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  all 
the  babies  born  in  America  were  born  perfect.  We 
inquired,  how  comes  all  this  in  our  country  of  fine 
climate  and  abundant  food,  of  little  poverty  and 
great  devotion  to  children?  The  technical  people 
said,  improper  nourishment,  impure  food,  neglect, 
lack  of  fresh  air,  of  play,  ignorance,  contagious 
diseases,  lack  of  medical  attention  to  the  little  mis¬ 
haps  of  life. 

“And  thus  it  appeared  that  America  also  had  a 
job  of  pulling  up  the  subnormals  on  a  nation-wide 
scale.  It  seemed  to  many  of  us  that  the  momen¬ 
tous  impulse  of  America  toward  world  children 
could  be  well  directed  toward  her  own.  Some  of  us 
offered  our  help  to  those  devoted  folk  who  with 
inadequate  means  and  inadequate  organization 
were  struggling  to  bring  these  issues  to  public  at- 
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tention.  And  from  these  discussions  arose  the 
American  Child  Health  Association  through  the 
consolidation  of  several  societies.  We  have  found 
support  to  the  work  of  the  Association  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  Association  has  been  steadily  boring 
further  into  the  problem.  We  have  had  a  public 
demonstration  of  the  work  of  the  Association  in  its 
success  of  turning  May  Day  through  the  whole 
nation  into  a  day  when  the  national  conscience  was 
searched  as  to  this  health  of  children.  As  a  result 
of  this  searching  we  have  had  innumerable  en¬ 
quiries  from  parents  as  to  how  we  test  out  to 
determine  what  is  the  normal  child  about  whom 
we  all  talk.” 

Herbert  Hoover  knows  the  world  and  he  has 
seen  it  at  war.  He  has  seen  the  worst  sides  of  the 
misery  of  war.  He  knows  enough  of  foreign 
peoples  to  meet  the  causes  of  war  before  they  have 
a  chance  to  develop.  But  also  he  knows  that 
shutting  one’s  eyes  to  war  is  not  the  same  as  pre¬ 
venting  war: 

“We  in  America  have  come  to  loathe  war  and  to 
yearn  for  universal  peace.  We  harbor  neither  fear 
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nor  hate,  neither  aggression  nor  desire  for  power 
or  prestige  other  than  that  which  lies  in  the  arts 
of  peace.  Our  country  has  led  in  the  limitation  of 
armament. 

“Nevertheless,  however  we  might  fervently 
hope  and  pray  that  wars  are  over,  we  cannot  found 
our  national  policies  upon  such  a  basis.  Strive  as 
we  may  for  the  ideal,  we  must  look  out  upon  the 
world  through  the  clear  glass  of  realism.  We 
know  how  the  seeds  of  war  are  planted  and  that 
human  nature  and  understanding  change  but 
slowly;  that  man  is  proceeding  only  little  by  little 
toward  the  goal  of  perfection,  and  that  nations  are 
but  aggregations  of  men.  If  we  survey  the  world 
we  find  that  it  is  as  greatly  armed  as  in  the  tinder 
box  days  of  1914,  though  not  in  the  same  places. 
Preparedness  for  defense  is  a  necessity  so  long  as 
great  armaments,  and  the  spirits  of  fear,  hate, 
militant  nationalism,  arrogance  and  aggression 
linger  in  the  world.  And  the  world  is  not  free 
from  these  uncomfortable  bed  fellows  though  some 
of  them  be  stunned  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  last 
ten  years.  We  must  needs  maintain  such  forces  as 
assure  us  in  defense;  whose  equipment  and  morale 
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keep  it  ever  ready;  and  whose  public  support  is  one 
of  appreciation  of  a  national  service  well  given  to 
the  security  of  us  all.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  proof  of  the  character 
of  Herbert  Hoover.  It  is  an  accepted  fact.  So 
also  is  his  stand  on  Prohibition. 

His  is  an  active  mind  looking  forward  always  to 
the  interests  of  his  country.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  counsel  perfection  because  he  is  not  afraid  to 
be  known  as  at  least  striving  toward  it.  But  al¬ 
ways  his  feet  are  on  the  ground: 

“Our  economic  system  is  not  perfect.  It  never 
will  be  so  long  as  it  remains  dynamic  with  new 
invention,  new  discovery  and  enlarged  vision  of 
men.  There  may  be  gunmen  in  every  trade  and 
industry,  but  if  they  dominated  it  we  should  have 
collapsed  long  since.  Our  job  is  to  support  the 
American  system  at  every  point  where  it  brings 
benefit  to  our  people  at  large  and  to  correct  it  at 
every  point  where  it  is  making  for  error  and  weak¬ 
ness.  .  .  . 

“We  can  not  ever  afford  to  rest  at  ease  in  the 
comfortable  assumption  that  right  ideas  always 
prevail  by  some  virtue  of  their  own.  In  the  long 
run  they  do.  But  there  can  be  and  there  have 
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been  periods  of  centuries  when  the  world  slumped 
back  toward  darkness  merely  because  great  masses 
of  men  became  impregnated  with  wrong  ideas  and 
wrong  social  philosophies.  The  declines  of  civili¬ 
zation  have  been  born  of  wrong  ideas.  Most  of 
the  wars  of  the  world,  including  the  recent  one, 
have  been  fought  by  the  advocates  of  contrasting 
ideas  of  social  philosophy.” 


Chapter  XX 


THE  CASE  FOR  HOOVER 


THE  case  for  Herbert  Hoover  is  to  be  found  in 
his  record.  Here  it  is: 

Born  August  10th,  1874,  at  West  Branch,  Iowa, 
the  son  of  Jesse  Clark  and  Hulda  Randall  Min- 
thorn  Hoover. 

His  father,  a  blacksmith,  died  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  His  mother,  a  Quaker  preacher,  died 
when  he  was  seven. 

Brought  up  by  relatives  at  West  Branch  and 
later  at  Newburg,  Oregon,  until  he  was  thirteen. 
From  that  age  on  he  has  earned  his  own  living. 
Prepared  at  the  Pacific  Academy  in  Newburg 
and  at  night  school  for  Leland  Stanford  University. 

Graduated  from  the  university  in  1895  after  a 
course  in  geology  and  mining. 

Worked  as  a  mine  laborer  and  later  as  an  en¬ 
gineer  in  the  mines  of  California,  New  Mexico  and 
Nevada. 

Acted  as  engineer  and  manager  for  various  mines 
in  Australia,  China,  Russia,  India  and  elsewhere, 
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rising  to  a  point  where  he  maintained  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  New  York  and  London. 

Appointed  by  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  as  a  representative  to  gain 
the  interest  and  exhibits  of  European  nations  and 
was  thus  abroad  when  the  war  broke  out. 

Organized  the  committee  to  relieve  Americans 
caught  in  the  war  zones. 

That  is  the  background.  Here  is  the  rest  of  the 
story  in  bare  summary: 

Present  Positions 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

President,  American  Child  Health  Association. 
Chairman,  American  Relief  Association  Children’s 
Fund. 

Chairman,  Committee  Relief  Belgian  Educational 
Foundation. 

Trustee,  Carnegie  Institution. 

Trustee,  Stanford  University. 

Chairman,  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Commission. 
Member  of  Central  Committee,  American  Red 
Cross. 

Member,  Advisory  Board — Hoover  War  Library 
and  Food  Research  Institute. 
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Chairman,  Better  Homes  in  America. 

Honorary  President,  Izaak  Walton  League. 


Past  Positions 


President,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
President,  American  Engineering  Council. 
Chairman,  American  Relief  Administration. 
Chairman,  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

U.  S.  Food  Administrator. 

Member,  War  Council. 

Chairman,  U.  S.  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Chairman,  U.  S.  Sugar  Equalization  Board. 
Chairman,  Allied  Food  Council. 

Chairman,  American  Relief  Administration  in: 
Germany  Serbia 

Poland  Czechoslovakia 

Russia  Armenia 

Lithuania  Roumania 

Esthonia  Austria 

Finland  Hungary 


Latvia. 

Member,  Supreme  Economic  Council. 
Chairman,  European  Food  Control. 
Chairman,  European  Coal  Council. 
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Vice-Chairman,  2nd  Labor  Conference. 

Chairman,  European  Relief  Council. 

Member,  Advisory  Board — Washington  Arms  Con¬ 
ference. 

Member,  World  War  Debt  Commission. 

Chairman,  Colorado  River  Commission. 

President,  International  Radio  Conference. 

President,  National  Conference  on  Street  &  High¬ 
way  Safety. 

Chairman,  National  Committee  on  Wood  Utili¬ 
zation. 

Chairman,  National  Radio  Conference. 

Honorary  Memberships 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  Canadian 
Mining  Institute;  Engineers  Club,  N.  Y.; 
Engineers  Club,  Philadelphia;  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects;  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers;  American  Society  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers;  Western  Society  of  Engi¬ 
neers;  and  Rotary. 

Gold  Medals 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America — 
For  contributions  to  technical  science. 
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Institute  of  Mining  Engineers — For  engineering 
accomplishments. 

Belgian  Government — For  service  to  the  Nation. 

National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences — For  public 
service. 

Civic  Forum — For  public  service. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences — For  contributions 
to  the  advance  of  science. 

University  of  Vienna — For  humanitarian  service. 

Roosevelt  Memorial  Association — For  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

Honorary  Citizen  of 

Belgium,  Finland,  Poland,  Esthonia— Freedom  of 
various  cities. 

Honorary  degrees  in  recognition  of  public  service 
from  36  universities  and  colleges. 
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